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MRS. GREGORY By Sir HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. ¢ 
By kind permission of Sir R. Ian A. Forbes-Leith, Bt. On loan at the Scottish Exhibition, Burlington House r 
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SCOTTISH ART AT THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY 


COTTISH painting 
had its beginning 
at a time when the 
great Continental 

masters had been dead for 
nearly a century, a fact 
which is due to the old truth 
that “ Scotland received 
the Reformation without 
the Renaissance.”’” While 
Holbein worked in Henry 
VIII’s employ amongst 
the splendour of the 
English Court the Scottish 
barons still lived in towers 
consisting of a few rooms 
and built with only one 
object in mind: security 
against surprise attacks, 
which, indeed, they could 
expect at any moment. 
Luxury in any form, or 
even comfort, in their 
homes was not thought of 
yet, for the simple reason 
that their castles were 
no homes. Not before 
the early XVIIth century 
did the upper classes in 
the bigger towns show the appreciation of 
luxuries and comforts which would appear to 
have existed in the South; and probably it 
may have been with strange feelings that the 
Aberdonian or Edinburgh Burgess of, say, 
1610 ordered his portrait to be painted. As 
he rarely ever left his town the average Scot 
of. that period may never have seen a real 
“picture” in all his life. The probably 
primitive panels or fresco paintings, which 
must have existed in churches, had all perished 
during the Reformation; of landscape or 
genre-painting there was, of course, no trace yet. 

From that period date the earliest Scottish 
portraits, sometimes apparently done by 
itinerant painters, who travelled with a certain 
stock of canvases or panels prepared in advance, 
so that the head only had to be painted in 
“on the spot.” To-day those portraits may 
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Fig.I. AHIGHLAND CHIEFTAIN By J. M. WriGcHt 
Lent by the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
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BY K. E. MAISON 


have one thing in common, 
namely the label, “ By 
George Jamesone, the Scot- 
tish Vandyck.” Jamesone 
was neither anything of a 
Van Dyck, nor so bad a 
painter as he is generally 
taken for. The real 
Jamesones, which are not 
sO common, are mostly 
works of considerable 
talent and sometimes even 
not without charm. 
Jamesone, however, 
left no “school.” John 
Michael Wright is said to 
have been his pupil, but 
there is no evidence of it; 
furthermore, he left Scot- 
land at the age of seven- 
teen to settle in London. 
His birthplace, however, 
gives some grounds for 
claiming him asa “Scottish 
painter.” Wright’s charm- 
ing whole-length of a High- 
land Chieftain (Fig. I) is 
one of the earliest of its 
kind, probably painted 
soon after the middle of the XVIIth century. 
It is a good example of what he could do when 
he had not to paint the usual fashionable type 
of portrait for his numerous London clientéle. 
Even less than Wright can William Gow 
Fergusson and James Hamilton be regarded 
as Scottish painters, as they both worked on 
the Continent, mainly as still life painters, and 
never returned to Britain. Juan Battista 
Medina, of Hispano-Flemish extraction, was 
lured to Scotland only by the raising of a £500 
subscription for him, when he was thirty years 
of age. Practically without competition he 
gained undeserved fame, was knighted and 
died a rich man. William Aikman, who came 
back to Edinburgh in 1710, became the 
successor to Medina’s lucrative practice, 
abandoning it again after a thirteen years’ stay. 
As a painter he was of little élan, and only few 
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Fig. II. “‘ KING LEAR” 


By JOHN RUNCIMAN 


Lent by the National Gallery of Scotland 


portraits by his hand are known that are better 
than the one of Ramsay’s versatile father. The 
artistic influence of this forerunner of Ramsay, 
however, was not strong enough to keep the 
few minor young painters from pursuing their 
studies abroad, mainly in Italy. 

Allan Ramsay, too, was not a product of 
the—really non-existent — “‘ Scottish School,” 
when he began his successful career as a 
Society portrait painter in London. He had 
studied there under Huyssing, a Swedish 
painter, and afterwards for three years in Rome 
and Naples. His. start in London can almost 
be compared with Reynolds’s, who had— 
fifteen years later—over a hundred sitters a 
year, although he had hardly settled down again 
after his journeys in Italy. In 1738, however, 
Ramsay had few rivals in London. Joseph 
Highmore and Thomas Hudson then were the 
only English portrait painters of merit, when 
Britain, after two centuries of foreign art 
domination, definitely began to show signs of 
her capability to produce her own artists. 
Little Italian influence can be traced even in 


Ramsay’s early work; it shows more French 
influence, if any, and reminds at times of 
Largilliére. The fine portrait of Sir Peter 
Halkett Wedderburn (1746) may serve as an 
example. The personal note, however, which 
distinguished Ramsay from his contemporaries 
is already evident in these works, and never 
was any portrait of his without it until he 
became Court painter to George III and 
turned his studio into a picture factory. 
Ramsay did his finest work in his thirties and 
early forties, when he spent a great deal of 
his time in Edinburgh. The dignified ‘“ Lord 
Drummore ” (Fig. IV) and many others of the 
well-selected portraits were painted during 
that period. When growing older, Ramsay 
went not only abroad several times for pro- 
longed stays, but seemed to have lost a good 
deal of interest in his art; in Rome he spent 
most of his time in writing, reading and 
archeological studies, often working with Gavin 
Hamilton, a successful Scottish excavator and 
able painter. Ramsay developed into a perfect 
type of a man of the world and became an 
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Fig. III. 


amazing linguist and esteemed writer on various 
subjects. Literally hundreds of portraits of 
the Royal couple were meanwhile produced 
in his busy studio by numerous specialized 
assistants (one of them a lace-painter!) and 
merely touched up by the master. 

Apart from the rather dull Sir George 
Chalmers, David Martin and Alexander 
Nasmyth were the two Scottish assistants from 
Ramsay’s. studio who later settled as inde- 
pendent painters in Edinburgh. Martin, to 
whom Raeburn owed much encouragement 
when a beginner, made a considerable name 
for himself. His work, however, was of remark- 
ably varying quality. In my judgment the 
average quality of his many portraits is with 
few exceptions far below the standard of his 


MR. FULLERTON AND FRIEND 
Lent by the National Gallery of Scotland 
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By JOHN THOMAS SETON 


pictures in the exhibition. The recent David 
Martin Exhibition in Edinburgh contained 
some really fine examples of the artist’s ability. 

Painters of Scottish origin from this time 
onwards became more numerous. Many of 
them worked abroad, others in England, and 
some of them, alas ! even returned to Scotland. 
John Runciman, younger brother of the less 
competent Alexander Runciman, was perhaps 
the most gifted of them all. Unfortunately, he 
died at the age of twenty-two, having himself 
destroyed many of his pictures which are, 
therefore, very rare. Considering that his 
excellent scene from King Lear (Fig. II) 
was painted by a young man of twenty-one, 
who only had inferior schooling, it seems that 
Scotland has lost in Runciman one of the most 
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Fig. IV. LORD DRUMMORE By ALLAN RAMSAY 
Lent by Mrs. Broun Lindsay 
original and promising XVIIIth-century 
masters. David Allan, born in the same year 


as Runciman (1744), is of importance to the 
history of Scottish art by the fact that he 
painted the first genre-pictures in Scotland. 
Charming family groups by his hand are not 
too rare in Scottish mansion houses; the 
painter, it seems to me, is not shown to his 
full advantage. 

Very little is known about John Thomas 
Seton, a contemporary of Allan, who studied 
in London under Hayman. While his portraits 
are of no interest, he seems to have developed 
a certain gift for the painting of cabinet-sized 
group portraits. His work resembles Zoffany’s 
to an amazing degree, and it seems not unlikely 
that many a “ Zoffany ” was really painted by 
Seton; the double portrait here illustrated 
(Fig. III) may serve as a warning against 
ascribing a picture too readily to Zoffany 
without having considered Seton’s claims. 

Alexander Nasmyth, already mentioned as 
Ramsay’s assistant, was of no little importance 
to Scottish art history. He gave up portrait 
painting and became Scotland’s first landscape 
painter. While his few half-forgotten prede- 
cessors in this art were mere decorators, 
Nasmyth painted landscapes for the sake of 


the landscape only. With “‘ England’s Capital,” 
one out of a series of four charming views 
painted for Lord Cassilis, his best picture 
has been chosen (Fig. VI). Alexander Nasmyth, 
incidentally, was the head of a very artistic 
family, his son Patrick being their most able 
member. 

A Scottish exhibition has its natural climax 
in Raeburn. So much has been written on 
him that every student of art “knows all 
about him,” one may say. The tremendous 
success Raeburn had in his lifetime as well 
as the high esteem in which he is still held, 
are undoubtedly justified by scores of famous 
portraits, some of which may rightly be taken 
as the finest creations of British art. The 
better one comes to know Raeburn, however, 
the more one wishes that his success had not 
been so great. His studio became an office 
where regular working hours were observed ; 
this may have been part of the artist’s nature, 
but the quality of his routine work suffered 
heavily from his success and really masterly 
portraits became the exception: Raeburn 
grew to be more and more the fashionable 
‘* photographer ” of his time. A representative 
exhibition, however, has to show an artist 
at his best during the various periods of his 
life, and this task has been well achieved 





Fig. V. 


SELF-PORTRAIT By Sir Davip WILKIE, R.A. 
Lent by the National Gallery of Scotland 
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Fig. VII. SIR WALTER SCOTT By ANDREW GEDDES, A.R.A. 
Lent by the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
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Fig. VI. “* ENGLAND’S CAPITAL ” 


By ALEXANDER NASMYTH, H.R.S.A. 


Lent by David Baird, Esa. 


considering the international situation, which 
may have prevented oversea collectors from 
giving loans. The fine portraits from Kinross 
House, Kinnaird Castle, and others never 
shown in London before, as well as a number 
of masterpieces from the Scottish National 
Gallery, from the unique collection of Lady 
Novar and other private collections, will not 
fail to renew the general admiration for 
Scotland’s greatest artist. Rarely, perhaps, 
has a woman’s charm and loveliness been 
brought to canvas in so simple and unpre- 
tentious a way, with so little ““ make up” and 
still in so masterly a manner, as in Lord Leith’s 
‘“‘ Mrs. Gregory,”’ here illustrated in colours. 
For lack of space only a few more names 
can be mentioned here. Amongst Raeburn’s 
contemporaries two painters of considerable 
talent—if not genius—achieved results which, 
at times, were hardly inferior to many a gem 
by the famous painter. Andrew Geddes, in 
his early years rooted deeply in the old master 
tradition, is still much underrated. When- 
ever his best works are shown at exhibitions 
they cause surprised admiration. The tender 
but masterly portrait of the artist’s widowed 
mother and the excellent “‘ William Anderson ” 
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are probably Geddes’s finest pictures. Scott’s 
portrait (circa 1818)—this wonderful study of a 
great character, can hardly be compared with 
Raeburn’s whole-length of the poet (1808) ; 
though Sir Walter may have preferred Geddes’s 
portrait (Fig. VII). 

David Wilkie, undeservedly rated far above 
Geddes, is very well represented. The “ Penny 
Wedding,” from Buckingham Palace, is perhaps 
the best of his many studies of Scottish life. 
It may be that Wilkie deserves higher esteem ; 
but his subjects are mostly chosen in a taste 
which—for so modern a master—seems out of 
date to our generation. His artistic importance, 
however, becomes evident from the extra- 
ordinary self-portrait of the artist when at the 
commencement of his career (Fig. V). 

It is impossible to enlarge here in detail 
on the many talented painters from Watson 
Gordon to Robert Scott Lauder. Wilkie and 
Lauder showed the way to the large school 
of later Scottish XIXth-century painting. 
This way was clearly led to the top by the 
amazing William MacTaggart, who can truly 
be called the first British Impressionist. He 
as well as Guthrie is magnificently represented 
at Burlington House. 
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SCOTTISH CRAFTS 


SY IAN FINLAY 





HIGHLAND TARGE. Early XVIIIth century 
From the Colville Collection, Edinburgh Castle 


ULTURE has been an elusive achieve- 
ment among the Scots, and any attempt 
to produce an exhibition representative 
of Scottish art must be tantalising. The 

splendid tradition of the Celtic crafts fills the 
background, vaguely. No one can deny that 
the Scots took a prominent share of it, but the 
tradition is an aloof one, belonging to a kind 
of heroic age which has only the most slender 
connections with later times. Stone was its 
chief medium, and for that reason it has been 
possible to bring to Burlington House only a 
very few examples, and those small ones. 
Ideally, a pair of the rain- and sand-scoured 
monoliths from the Western Isles should have 
stood in the octagon court or in the vestibule : 
they are certainly the grandest things in 
Scottish art and might have carried the visitor, 
exalted, past the lesser achievements of later 
ages, drawing from him the backward glance 
which they have so often drawn from the 
Scottish craftsman, inspired or uninspired. 
Scotland was a wretchedly poor country 
until the Reformation—or the Union of the 
Crowns. The Reformation has been decried 
for destroying masterpieces at a time when 
there were few masterpieces to destroy; on 
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the other hand a certain beneficial economic 
effect which it must have had on the country 
is more rarely mentioned, and the crafts must 
have taken a new impetus from this. There is 
small evidence of Calvinism’s exercising a 
directly discouraging influence: the Incor- 
porations of the Hammermen, for example, 
appear to have developed without hindrance 
from the religious upheaval. From the latter 
part of the XVIIth century numerous com- 
munion cups were made both in pewter and 
in silver which are of simple, pleasing shapes, 
esthetically far better than the tortured South 
German chalices of pre-Reformation times. 
Many of them are still in use, and several have 
been selected for the present exhibition. The 
woodwork of the period has not the assurance 
or the sophistication of southern work, but 
rather crudely follows its traditions. Much 
of the best existing material is by Flemish 
craftsmen, who were numerous in the east 
coast districts. By the end of the century 
furniture and furnishing faithfully reflected 
English forms, although a certain northern 
feeling was retained. Types are illustrated 
at the Royal Academy mainly by a fine group 
of chairs lent by the Royal Scottish Museum. 

Although there is little distinctively Scottish 
in the XVIIIth-century craftsmanship, the 
output is so vastly increased that for the first 





DETAIL OF A STEEL PISTOL, inlaid with silver. 


About 1700. From a pair by ALEXANDER SHIRES, Old Meldrum 


Lent by the Royal Scottish Museum 
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GOLD TEA-POT. Edinburgh, 1736. Maker JAMES KER. Given as prize by George II for King’s Plate at Edinburgh Races 


Lent by Mr. Anthony de Rothschild 


time it is possible fully to measure the Scottish 
craftsmen against others elsewhere. In working 
the metals they yield to none. The group of 
silver now exhibited is representative. Perhaps 
the most notable common characteristic is the 
reliance upon form rather than upon decoration, 
at least until the latter part of the century ; 
whether it is possible to draw some credit for 
Knox from this is a matter of much interest. 
Few of the forms are distinctively Scottish. 
The traditional wooden quaich was first 
mounted in silver and then in this century 
carried out wholly in silver, often in full 
imitation of the “‘ treen”’ construction. Then 
there is a very attractive sort of small cup, 
usually referred to as a “thistle” cup, good 
examples of which come from Sir John Stirling 
Maxwell, Mr. Cathcart White and the Royal 
Scottish Museum. Receptacles for the rites 
of tea and coffee were as elaborate in the north 
as in the south: the group on view is crowned 
by the beautiful golden tea-pot by James Ker, 
which was seen at the Glasgow Empire 
Exhibition this summer. It is lent by Mr. 
Anthony de Rothschild. 

The Adam style, which is responsible for 
so many of Edinburgh’s finest buildings, is 
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THE GALLOWAY MAZER, dated 1569 
Lent by the Earl of Galloway 
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THE PIRLEY PIG, pewter, dated 1602 
Lent by the Town Council of Dundee 


represented in silver by a magnificent tea-urn 
from the hands of Patrick Robertson (Edin- 
burgh, 1778), who, oddly enough, is also 
responsible for a most rococo coffee-pot. Of 
early silver, an outstanding example is the 
Galloway Mazer, which is dated 1569, and lent 
by the Earl of Galloway. Scottish mazers are 
rare, and this one may be compared with the 
celebrated Fergusson Mazer which came up for 
sale during the dispersal of the Hearst collection 
last month. 

Pewter was widely used for church vessels, 
but a number of characteristic shapes for lay 
use emerge by the XVIIIth century. Most 
notable is the “ tappit-hen,”’ a measure which 
appears to have developed from the handsome 
Normandy flagon. The thistle-measure is 
another of the characteristic shapes: a fine 
set of five is lent by Dr. A. J. Young. The most 
extraordinary piece in the collection of pewter 
is the unobtrusive and not very beautiful 
“ Pirley Pig” belonging to the Town Council 
of Dundee. This old money-box—“ pig” in 
this usage merely means a money-box—was 
used for the collection of fines from late- 
comers to council meetings. This is one of the 
very few pieces of decorated Scottish pewter. 


The group of pieces for church use will be 
of particular interest to collectors, as few of 
them come from public collections and almost 
all from the churches in which they are still 
preserved. Among them is the notable pre- 
Reformation laver from St. Mary’s Church, 
Biggar, and one of a handsome pair of flagons 





SMALL SILVER CUP, by JoHN LUKE, Glasgow, 
1709 (‘* Thistle ” Cup) 
Lent by the Royal Scottish Museum 
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the date 1688 from the Tron Church, in 
dinburgh. Pewter was in Scotland, as in 
ngland, put to numerous small uses, and 
ymmunion tokens and beggars’ badges are 
xtensively collected to-day. They are objects 
f interest rather than of any esthetic worth, but 
everal examples have been included. As in 
‘ingland, pewter in Scotland was of high 
juality, and the precautions for the mainten- 
nce of this quality were at least as strict in the 
North as in the South. Pewter was com- 
varatively rare and of considerable value until 
‘ate in the XVIIth century. 

The most peculiarly Scottish of the craft 
exhibits are the weapons manufactured for 
the Highland clans. The industry developed 
in Highland Border towns and arrived at its 
zenith in Doune and Stirling, the steel pistols 
of Doune having a beauty rivalled only by 
Brescian work. In its final form, in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, the Highland 
pistol was small, with “rams-horn”’ butt, 
engraved silver pricker—and trigger-terminals 
and much silver inlay. A fine specimen of this 
type, just before it came to the period of 
sophistication in which it was to perish, is the 
gold-inlaid piece lent by H.M. the King. The 
sword of the XVIIIth-century clansman was 
not the claymore but the basket-hilted broad- 
sword, of which several beautiful examples are 
also lent by H.M. the King. Their beauty 
lies mainly in the intricate chiselling of the 





OAK CRADLE, formerly in Linlithgow Palace ; 
Mid-XVIIth century 
Lent by the Royal Scottish Museum 
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SUGAR CASTER. 
Edinburgh, 1694-95. 


By GEORGE YORSTOUN, 
Height, 7 in. 
Lent by Lady Vivien Younger 


hilts, which are frequently signed by the maker 
under the quillon. The dirk, like the pistol 
and the targe, shows definite traces of a feeling 
for Celtic ornament in the knot-carving of the 
handle, generally made from the root of heather 
or ivy. Targes are of board covered with 
embossed leather, often protected by boss and 
metal plates and studs. The finest engraving, 
however, is reserved for the powder horns. 

The rarest of all Highland weapons is the 
gun, of which only between twenty and thirty 
are known to exist. It possesses a long barrel 
and curved, fluted butt strangely reminiscent 
of Moorish arms, and it does not appear to 
have survived the XVIIth century. A typical 
specimen has been lent by the Seafield Trustees 
from the remarkable collection at Castle Grant. 
It is fitted, like so many early Scottish firearms, 
with snaphaunce lock. 

Decorative textiles played a greater part in 
Scottish craft history in the XIXth century 
than in earlier times. It is now rarely claimed 
for any of the fine embroideries associated 
with the name of Mary Queen of Scots that 
they are Scottish work; on the other hand 
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TEA URN, silver, Edinburgh 
Lent by the Royal Scottish Museum 


there were undoubtedly “ broderers”’ in the 
country and quantities of silk thread were 
imported from Flanders for their use. There 
is little or no notable native-made jewelry 
except the Luckenbooth and the Highland 
brooches. They depend for effect on form 
and engraving, sometimes on niello work ; the 
use of cairngorm and other stones either in 
jewellery or in the dirk is, almost always, an 
example of XIXth-century romantic revivalism. 

A small group of books and manuscripts 
has been brought together. This includes the 
exquisite little Celtic Psalter, Medieval MS. 
No. 56, of the Library of the University of 
Edinburgh, William Drummond’s “ Flowres 
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of Sion” (Edinburgh, 1630) in the contemporary 
calf binding, and a selection of volumes chosen 
for their tooled leather bindings. 

A group of exhibits which deserves atten- 
tion is the collection of medallions by William 
Tassie and John Henning, from the National 
Gallery of Scotland. The brothers Tassie 
produced medallions in great numbers of as 
high merit as any of Flaxman’s work, in most 
cases using a delightful soft-textured paste. 
James Tassie executed a cabinet of engraved 
gems for the Empress of Russia, and his 
works were catalogued in French and 
English by that extraordinary mountebank, 
Rudolph Erich Raspe. 
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SASKIA AS “FLORA”. (Detail) By REMBRANDT 


From the original in the National Gallery 
by permission) 
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REMBRANDT’S 
FLORA 


NCE again we owe the National Art 
Collections Fund a debt of profound 
gratitude ; its aid made it possible 
for the nation to acquire a glorious 

picture from the Buccleuch Collection: 
Rembrandt’s portrait of his wife as Flora. 
It is now seen to be one of the master’s 
most splendid paintings. 

Before attempting to justify this superlative 
praise let us quote the following from an 
official note : 

“The picture is signed and dated 1635, and 
although the signature is evidently false, the date is 
probably correct as our picture is closely related to 
the version of Saskia as Flora in the Hermitage, dated 
1634; though it marks an advance in composition. 
The picture measures 49in. by 38in. It shows 
Saskia wearing rich oriental draperies of which 
Rembrandt had a large collection. . . . The Buccleuch 
‘ Saskia,’ long known to connoisseurs, was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy last winter, but it was then 
coloured by yellow varnish which obscured its freshness 
and vigour. Now the picture has been cleaned and 
its original beauty of colour revealed. It proved to 
be in excellent condition. The picture was formerly in 
the Fortescue collection and figured in the Duc de 
Tallard sale of 1756. By about 1780 it was owned by 
the Duke of Montagu, and was inherited in 1790 by 
his daughter, wife of the third Duke of Buccleuch.” 


With the exception of the claim that “ the 
original beauty of colour is now revealed,”’ the 
official statement deals with facts. 

Now for the substantiation of our claim. 

Every opinion is in its nature prejudice since 
we form it without a knowledge of al] the facts. 
That is true of all opinions, and certainly, 
therefore, also of our judgment of pictures. 
The assertion that the “original beauty of 
colour is revealed,” an opinion which we 
strongly share, is nevertheless only a belief. 
No living person is able to compare the original 
beauty of colour with its present condition. 

Quite apart, however, from the question of 
colour there is the whole picture, and one 
imagines that a good many persons who have 
seen it in the past and who see it now will have 
felt a certain amount of prejudice against it, as 
in fact against all the work of the master, whom 
a contemporary and fellow artist, Gerard de 
Lairesse, condemned as one “capable of 
nothing but vulgar and prosaic subjects.” 


(Quoted by Mr. R. Wilenski in his “An Introduction into 
Dutch Art.” 


SASKIA AS 


BY THE EDITOR 


Incidentally, one cannot help feeling that 
de Lairesse’s spiteful judgment was a revenge 
for Rembrandt’s horribly revealing portrait of 
his younger opponent with a rather unsavoury 
personal character. 

Even, however, hundreds of years later a 
famous judge of art, Ruskin, condemned 
Rembrandt in words of hardly less acerbity ; 
and a well-known modern writer on art com- 
plained only some twenty years ago that 
““Rembrandt’s sense of form and design is 
utterly lost in a mass of rhetoric, romance and 
chiaroscuro.’ 

However scathing such criticisms may be, 
and one can understand the prejudice felt by 
the more recent critics, familiar only with age- 
discoloured works, there remains with many, 
even to-day, a prejudice against Rembrandt’s 
“vulgar and prosaic subjects.” Even the 
official note from which we have already quoted 
hints at this when it comments: ‘“ The 
spectacle of this homely young woman dressed 
up in these fantastic clothes would have been 
ridiculous in the hands of any other painter.” 

In order to do this picture, and, in fact, 
Rembrandt’s paintings in general full justice, 
one must remove all shutters of prejudice and 
let in as much of the light of Rembrandt’s day 
as is still possible. 

Even in his own time Rembrandt was 
accused of caring more for nature than for the 
art. It was therefore held up against him 
that he had never thought it worth while to 
study in Italy, where alone “ Art” was to be 
studied. It would, however, be a great mistake 
to imagine that Rembrandt was merely an 
uncultivated Dutch boor. The alleged vul- 
garity which the so-called “ Italianisers ” 
amongst his contemporaries resented and which 
even to-day causes some to lament his “ un- 
fortunate’ lack of culture, such as Italian 
and French artists enjoyed—had its cause 
deep in Rembrandt’s heart. It is true 
that Rembrandt never visited Italy—but neither 
did his contemporary Lairesse. Yet Rem- 
brandt was at least as familiar with Italian art 
as. his detractor. He owned Italian paintings ; 
he copied them ; he had a collection of Italian 
’Mr. Clive Bell—ibidem. — 
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THE PAINTING BEFORE CLEANING 


prints; he illustrated Roman authors; his 
masters, Lastman and Pynas, observed Italian 
principles, or at least attempted to do so. 
Moreover, Italy and the antique were living 
forces in the Amsterdam of his day, where the 
Rederijkers—literally the  rede-rich, .e., 
chambers of rhetoricians—made it their purpose 
to propagate Renaissance culture. And, 
furthermore, as Rembrandt himself was 
employed by one of his patrons, Jan Six, 


to etch a frontispiece for the latter’s tragedy 
“* Medea,” we may assume that he knew 
something at least of classical themes and 
their “‘ rhetorical” setting, especially since at 
this very time there flourished a great school of 
Dutch poets and dramatists. Rembrandt, 
however, not only lived at the time of this 
classical, or rather, Renaissance, flowering in 
Holland ; he lived it, he breathed it, it was his 
Life. It was not, as was the case with others, 
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REMBRANDT’S SASKIA AS FLORA 


s great contemporary Nicolas Poussin, for 
istance, his Art. Just as Rembrandt visualized 
ie stories of the Bible as if he had been an eye- 
vitness, so he visualized the stories of the 
ncients as if he had seen the events, fostered 
ind fixed in his imagination, not by reference to 
incient sculptures, like Poussin, but to the 
iving. He made drawings of actors, and a 
‘ Minerva” painted in the very year of this 
‘ Flora,” 1635, is believed to represent a 
ortrait of an actress.* We know also that 
Rembrandt possessed a collection of costumes, 
draperies, armour, and other “ theatrical props ” 
—his “‘ antiques,’ as he significantly called 
them. Whilst it does not, therefore, follow 
that actors and actresses sat for his pictures 
of classical heroes, heroines, gods and god- 
desses, it seems reasonable enough to assume 
that he used his relatives and friends dressed 
up in theatrical costume as models, who, thus 
arrayed, would assuredly not look very different 
from the actors on the stage; and perhaps the 
Theatre may have something to do with this. 
We need not, however, place too much impor- 
tance on such a possibility. Rembrandt’s art— 
and his innumerable drawings that are obvi- 
ously not sketched from the life, prove 1t— 
was entirely based on visualization, not like 
Poussin’s and the Italians, on excogitation, on 
cold composition. Mythology and classical 
literature was as real to him as Christ and the 
characters in the Bible. For him it was not a 
problem of art or life, but of life or nothing. 

Rembrandt’s “ Flora,” then, is true to life, 
but not at all true to Art, or rather, to that 
theory of Art which Lairesse propounded and 
that still plays havoc with theories in our time. 

If true-to-life, ‘‘ Flora”’ is nevertheless a 
work of art, a great, poetic painting. But unless 
the shutters of prejudice are removed, one will 
hardly be able to realize its poetry. Saskia was 
obviously not a beauty ; she was not a “ lady ” ; 
she had little grace and no elegance—no tenue. 
By the way she wears the floral adjuncts to her 
costume you can tell that she had not the 
feminine instinct for what we to-day call chic ; 
but that is a national, even a racial characteristic, 
not a personal deficiency, and Rembrandt did 
not, and could not, make up for it. 

So then: where is the glory? Where the 
poetry ? It is where is should be, and where 
only we should expect to find it—in the paint. 
In the paint, not in the person, nor in the 


‘See Dr. Valentine’s article Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, 


N.F.59, p. 26, 1925-26. 
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subject represented. Not that persons or 
subject matter may not possess glories of their 
own; but that is another matter, and it is 
common experience that some of the worst 
pictures in the world have for their only, and 
irrelevant, excuse the exalted, the sublime 
intention. 

Now as to the glory and poetry of the paint, 
let us incidentally note that in an “art-painter’s”’ 
work the paint is of as much importance as in a 
house painter’s work ; we judge both craftsmen 
by the way they “lay it on.” The whole 
mystery, as well as the mastery, of painting lies 
hidden in that little word “ way,” as the mystery 
of living lies in the Way of Christ, or the 
Tao of Laotse. 

Rembrandt’s “ way,” then, first of all is his 
preparatory habit of concentrating the light. 
The figure stands out from a dark background, 
as the unobservant would put it; actually the 
figure is immersed in an ambience of gradated 
light. It has its being in this Element as a fish 
has in water, so that light is even in its darkness. 
That, of course, 7s chiaroscuro in the realization 
of which Rembrandt stands supreme. Our 
** Flora,’ however, has more than this one 
quality. It is—as now revealed—full of gay, 
positive colours, yellows, reds, blues, greens 
and whites. These colours are so modified that 
nowhere do they leave their “‘element,” 7.e. the 
peculiar light which governs the whole painting. 
The mystery of mysteries, however, lies in the 
handling of the paint; the way in which the 
pigments have been blended and laid on. 
Saskia is one thing, “ Flora” another, and 
theory of art yet another; but the poetry— 
true to the very meaning of the word—lies in 
the making. One cannot describe this with 
words, any more than one can describe music 
in words ; and, like music, the art consists of 
both “ composition’ and “ execution,” and, 
as in a Beethoven sonata, there is a whole world 
of thoughts and emotions dependent on both. 

If you look into the paint, if you examine the 
light, the shade, the colour, the textures, the 
masses, the impasto of the pigments and its 
“quality,” you ask yourself: how was it 
done? Everything tells you that it was done 
by a young man at a moment when he was 
in love with his wife, his life and his art, 
and to your question there is only one answer, 
and Chardin gave it long ago: On peint avec 
le sentiment. 

So that is the splendour of Rembrandt’s 
Saskia as Flora. 
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Fig. X. LIFE-SIZED BUST OF ST. LADISLAS. Silver-gilt. In the Cathedral at Gyor 
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Fig. VII. GILDED BRONZE BIT. XIIIth century. 
The bird motif related to the sculptural decoration of the 
Church at Zsambék 
Hungarian National Museum, Budapest 
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In the collection of the Hungarian National 
Museum there is also a gilt-bronze cross— 
or candle-holder—from the XIth or XIIth 
century (Fig. VI), which shows no national 
peculiarities. In that respect the gilt bronze 
bits (Fig. VII) found in the vicinity of Budapest 
at Zsambék, which date from the XIIIth 
century, are much more interesting; they 
are, most probably, the handwork of the court 
metal-worker of some Hungarian nobleman. 
The value of this piece is increased by the fact 
that it is decorated with bird figures which are 
similar to the sculptural decorations on the 
columns of the local church. 

The gilt bronze bits of Zs4ambék demon- 
strate that there existed in Hungary besides 
the ecclesiastical art also secular art. As an 
example of what treasures were created at the 
time we can point to a part of the dowry of the 
daughter of King Andrew II. She had been 
taken in 1211 to her fiancé, the son of the 
Grand Duke of Thuringia. On this occasion, 
according to the German monk, Theodorick, 
who lived at Apolda, the mother presented her 
daughter with several different gold and silver 
dishes, precious diadems and jewels, rings, 
necklaces, many gorgeous gowns, golden bath, 
bedsteads, pillows and silken bedspreads. 
“No one in Thuringia had ever before seen 
such treasures,” writes Theodorick in his 
biography of the bride Elisabeth, who was canon- 
ized a saint in 1235. Of all these treasures 
but the few that have remained can to-day be 
seen in Cividale, Italy, and in the cathedral of 
Udine. It is certain that some of these treasures 
were made by Hungarian metal-workers. 

The majority of metal-works were, in the 
Middle Ages, in Hungary as well as in other 
countries, of an_ ecclesiastical connection. 
One of the most beautiful works of the XIVth 
century is the ciborium (communion cup, which 
held the host) of K6rtvélyes (Fig. VIII). It is 
decorated with six scenes from the life of Christ 
and with six figures of prophets. From this 
same century date the four silver cups and one 
pitcher which were found in the Trans- 
Danubian village of K6rmend, two of which are 
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Fig. VI. CROSS STAND OR CANDLE HOLDER 
Gilded bronze. XIth or XIIth century 
Hungarian National Museum, Budapest 


here illustrated (Fig. IX). This discovery is 
of importance from two points of view. Firstly, 
because on the bottom of one of these cups is to 
be seen the earliest metal-worker’s mark of 
Central European origin known; secondly, 
because the cup in its form and in its leaf and 
animal decorations has preserved in all probabil- 
ity Persian and Sassanian motifs. It is evident, 
therefore, that in the Hungarian metal-works 





Oriental characteristics were not lacking. This : 
is proved not only by the design of these : 
decorations but also by the design of the t 


ornament found upon a helmet dating from 
the XIIIth century, dredged from the bottom 
of the Danube, and also upon some other 
secular objects dating from later periods. 
At the end of the XIVth century the Hungarian 
metal-craft had flowered to such an extent that 
in the city of Kassa, which was situated in 
Northern Hungary, alone there lived and 
worked sixteen metal-workers. 

Among the metal-works of ecclesiastical 
significance and of special interest is the herma 
of St. Ladislas of gilt silver (Fig. X). The Fig. vill. CIBORIUM OF KORTVELYES, with repre- 








herma is life-size, and it was made in 1405. sentations of Scenes from the Life of Christ and figures of 
; , al G ” the prophets. Gilded copper. XIVth century 
It is kept to-day in the cathedral at Gyor, a Hungarian National Museum, Budapest 
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Trans-Danubian city. Originally it had been 
in the cathedral at Nagyvarad, on the Tran- 
sylvanian border, where the canonized king, 
Saint Ladislas, had been buried. In this same 
city lived the famous sculptors Martin and 
George of Kolozsvar,' and they erected the 
larger than life-sized bronze statue of the 
canonized king. This remarkable piece of art 
was destroyed by the Turks when they occupied 
Nagyvarad in 1660. The herma of Saint 
Ladislas had been previously taken to Gyor. 
The crown that had disappeared from its head 
was replaced by order of the Bishop of Gyér 
in 1600. This remarkable herma is without 
rival not only because of its sublime and noble 
facial expression, but also because the upper 
body is decorated with enamelled wire, the 
most cultivated technique of Middle Age 
Hungarian metal-workers. These craftsmen 
were masters even in the application of the 
enamelled wire. It is true that this technique 
is of Italian origin, but it was favoured so much 
by the Hungarians that it probably reached the 
height of its development in Hungary. They 
liked especially to decorate in this manner the 
ecclesiastic chalices. The most gorgeous Gothic 
vessel of this kind was presented to the Church 
by Benedek Suky, a Transylvanian feudal 
lord, about 1450 (Fig. XI). All decorative 
devices known in the XVth century to 
Hungarian metal-workers were lavished upon 
it. Miniature statues and bright coloured 
enamelled wire motifs decorate it, and make it 


' See “Apollo,” April, 1935. 
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to-day one of the most prized possessions of 
the cathedral of Esztergom. 

The flowering of the metal-craft in Hungary 
is to be attributed to the fact that the country 
is bordered by the Carpathian Mountains, 
which were at that time rich in gold and silver. 
Besides the plant motifs the Hungarian metal- 
workers of the XVth century applied also fruit 
designs. By the application of such reliefs 
they produced very interesting types of ecclesias- 
tical Gothic plate, such as the ampullas used in 
the cathedral of Nagyvarad (Fig. XIIA and XII). 
The mouth of the ampulla ends in the form of 
a dragon-head. Their attractive and exotic 
form and the filigree decorations upon them 
reveal Turkish influences. They are kept in 
the Hungarian National Museum, Budapest. 
In this museum is collected the most precious 
Hungarian metal-work of the Middle Ages, 
much of it, however, is in ecclesiastical treasuries 
and in private possession. All that can be 
accounted for is but a remnant of those 
numerous metal-works which disappeared 
during the siege by the Turks in the XVIth 
century. A still more unfortunate event was 
that, due to the almost continuous warfare 
against the Turks, most valuables were melted 
down for the purpose of minting gold and 
silver coins. In this manner the most valuable 


metal-works which were in the possession of 
the royal court were cast into the melting pot 
because of their monetary value, thus being 
lost for ever not only to Hungary but to the 
world of art and history. 





Fig. IX. SILVER CUPS (XIVTH CENTURY) FOUND IN THE TRANS-DANUBIAN 
VILLAGE OF KORMEND 
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TSUN. Wine vessel in bronze with high relief decoration 
of Tao-Tieh masks and birds. Green patina. Shang-Yin 
(1766-1122 B.c.). Height 33 cm. 
C. T. Loo & Co. 


N interesting exhibition of rare tapestries is now 
being held in the newly-restored Hotel de 
Rohan-Strasbourg, 87, Rue Vieille du Temple. 
I referred to the restoration of the palace of 

the Bishops of Strasbourg in the November issue of 
APoLLo. This exhibition of tapestries in the former 
Rohan residence is an important event, for few 
connoisseurs of this particular branch of the arts can 
claim to know these rare examples. They are shown 
in the Strasbourg Cathedral once a year for six days 
only, and even then it is difficult to view them properly, 
for they are hung too high. They were brought to 
Paris from Strasbourg at the moment of the September 
crisis. They were to be forwarded to an unknown 
destination in the west, but, fortunately, were kept in 
Paris until the crisis was over. These fourteen 
tapestries depict scenes from the Life of the Virgin, 
and were executed in the XVIIth century for Notre- 
Dame de Paris. In 1739 they became the property 
of the cathedral of Strasbourg: the Cardinals of Rohan, 
Bishops of Strasbourg from 1704 till 1790, acquired 
these superb hangings from the chapter-house. They 
were originally presented to Notre-Dame either by 
Cardinal de Richelieu himself or by his intendant, 
Michel Le Masle, Preceptor and Canon of the cathedral, 
who, it seems, was versed in matters of art. 

In 1636 Philippe de Champagne was commissioned 
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to execute the cartoons for the first two outstanding 
tapestries : the Nativity of the Virgin and the Presentation 
in the Temple. They were woven between 1638 and 
1640, but it is not known where and under whose super- 
vision. The only signature or stamp they bear is the 
monogram “‘ ADCR”’ and the Arms of Richelieu and 
Michel Le Masle. The vigorous pictorial qualities 
and the colour composition of these two magnificent 
tapestries attest to their having been executed from 
paintings by the Premier Peintre de la Reine. It is 
evident, however, that he is not the author of the other 
twelve of the set of fourteen: indeed, these are the 
only two tapestries known to have been woven from 
cartoons by Philippe de Champagne. It has never 
been definitely established as to who was responsible 
for the others, though I think there is little doubt that 
Simon Vouet, Premier Peintre du Roi, or one of his 
pupils, must have painted the cartoons. The Flight 
into Egypt tapestry is typical of Vouet’s realism, his 
precise composition and technique, so distinctly 
influenced by Caravaggio. 

But it is not only the authorship of the cartoons 
for this set of tapestries that is disputed. There is 
considerable doubt as to where some of them were 
woven. The last seven of the series were executed 
in the Paris factory of Pierre Damour. Of this there 
is no doubt whatsoever, for they bear his signature. 
The third tapestry bears the mark of a well-known 
Bruxelles manufactory, while the remaining six are 
unsigned. 

The first two of the series were presented to Notre- 
Dame de Paris about the year 1639, and the last in 
1657. On special occasions they were hung up in the 
choir of the cathedral. Then Louis XIV, towards 
the end of his reign, had the choir transformed, and so 
fulfilled the wish of Louis XIII. This alteration to 
the architecture of the cathedral, however, no longer 
permitted the exhibition of these sumptuous hangings, 





OX CART. Terra-cotta. Wei Dynasty (VIth century). 
Width about 12 in. 


Galerie Michon 
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THE SERIES OF FOUR PAINTINGS OF 


‘*“FOUR SEASONS.” BY GOYA. Recently 


discovered by M. Lebel 


Thus it was that the Cardinals de Rohan were able to 
acquire them for the Strasbourg Cathedral. 

Now that they can be seen to excellent advantage 
in the Hotel de Rohan-Strasbourg, several residents 
of the city of Strasbourg, who have never had the 
chance to study them closely, have journeyed specially 
to Paris for the occasion. 

Monsieur Lebel has made a discovery of a fine Goya. 
This little painting is an unknown work of the great 
Spanish master. It is an excellent example of his rare 
ability to give full expression to a large subject on a 
limited surface. The foreground figures are charmingly 
grouped against a simply sketched landscape background 
in remarkable perspective. This picture is one of a 
set of four small paintings entitled “‘ The Four Seasons,” 
which formerly belonged to the Duke of Osuna. 

In 1786 Goya executed four large cartoons from 
these small paintings for the famous Four Seasons 
tapestries in the Prado. It seems that these canvases 
were found to be suitable subjects for tapestries. The 
fact also that they are much more finished than the 
cartoons would prove that they are original works. 
Three of these four paintings were identified a long 
time ago. The one which Monsieur Lebel has just 
brought to light had been missing for some time. Baron 
Alquier, who was Bonaparte’s ambassador in Spain 
during the Consulate, acquired this canvas in Madrid 
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and brought it back with him to France, where it remained 
unknown in the family collection ever since the end 
of the XVIIIth century. Baron Alquier was a noted 
art connoisseur and collector and knew many of the 
prominent painters of his day. He had his portrait 
painted by David, and was instrumental in establishing 
relations between Goya and the painter of the French 
Revolution. 

Monsieur André Seligmann has made another 
interesting discovery of a portrait representing Cleopatra. 
This is the work of an unknown French artist of the 
XVIIth century. It is difficult to state which painter 
of the obscure XVIIth century may have been responsible 
for this striking portrait. It is a typical product of this 
period, a mixture of French and Italian expression and 
technique. The influence of Caravaggio and his powerful 
use of chiaroscuro is much in evidence. At the same 
time the element of the French XVIIIth century baroque 
is heralded in the painting of the drapery. 


The first posthumous exhibition of the work of 
Lebasque, who died last year, is now being held at the 
Galerie Petrides. Lebasque never attained the position 
he merited although, during his lifetime, he earned a 
flattering success, and the praise of public and private 
critics and collectors. He was rarely seen in the French 
capital, for he spent the greater part of his time working 
in the quiet of the country. This was not only for 
reasons of health. He was an impressionist, and his 
art a delicate, graceful rendering of the factual. Although 
he was intimate with the exponents of almost every 
group of artists, he himself was not absorbed by new 
means of revolutionary expression, but by the perfection 
of the more simple fundamental principles governing 
his particular style of painting natural subjects and 
scenes. He, therefore, fled the city and its promoters 
of cubism, abstraction and surrealism. 

This exhibition of paintings, executed during the 
last year of his life, reveals the readiness of his impro- 
visation and the facility of his technique. The charm 
of this fresh, light impressionism lies in the delicacy 
of his rapid, flowing line and the apparent ease with 
which he sketches light and shade and harmonises 





STILL-LIFE 


By LEBASQUE 
Galerie Petridés 
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ibtle tonal values. Here is no mathematical problem 
it a marked ability to give poetic expression to scenes 
everyday life. 

The art of Lebasque is worthy to be studied by 
10se who now favour a return to realism in painting. 
[he outcome of all the revolutionary movements which 
late from the birth of Impressionism is a sophistic 
urrealism: there never was an anticlimax. Advocates 
»f a return to realism may well look to the art of Lebasque 
or inspiration in laying down the principles for such a 
novement. 

There are well over two thousand exhibits at the 
Salon d’Automne this 
year. Perhaps the most 
triking thing about 
the exhibition is an 

apparent attempt to 
bring about this return 
to realism that I have 
just mentioned in con- 
nection with the show 
of paintings by 
Lebasque. There are 
noticeably fewer 
abstract and surrealist 
compositions. Expres- 
sionism is given a con- 
siderable show, as 
usual, and portraiture 
is a little more in evi- 
dence. The number of 
portraits contributed to 
the Salon d’Automne is 
so few that one rarely 
notices them at all. 
The general standard 
of work submitted is 
about the same level as 
in recent years. The 
outstanding feature is, 
of course, the section of 
British art. It would 
seem that at last an 
effort is being made to 
make known abroad 
the merits of our con- 
temporary painters. 
Yet, despite the aid of 
a competent advisory 
committee in London, 
the French organizers 
did not succeed in 
bringing together what 
may honestly be 
claimed a worthy 
representation of modern British art. Here are one 
hundred and four paintings by fifty-six British 
artists. The choice of names is fair enough, but 
the general quality of their works is decidedly poor. 
Sickert, one of the few British painters whose name is 
familiar in Paris art circles, is represented by two small 





CLEOPATRA. By an unknown French artist of the XVIIth century. 
Recently discovered by M. André Seligmann 


canvases hardly worthy of his reputation. The French 
certainly expected to see something more exciting than 
this. Surely it would not have cost much more trouble 
to send more important works by John, Dunlop, Eve 
Kirk, Nash, Matthew Smith, Ethel Walker, &c. 

I do not doubt the good will of the artists themselves 
to exhibit the better side of their art at the Salon 
d’Automne, especially in view of the fact that they were 
invited to contribute by the French committee. The 
difficulty arose when MM. Escholier, Lotiron and 
Clairin found no official body in London to help them 
select a group of painters truly representative of British 
independent art. If 
only there were in- 
stituted a Minister of 
Fine Arts, as in Paris, 
then a programme 
of propaganda could be 
entertained for exhi- 
bitions of British art 
abroad and the inter- 
ests of national art 
encouraged at home. 

During the last two 
or three months of 
1938 the Paris galleries 
made little effort to 
invite the public to 
view their exhibits. But 
now that confidence 
has been restored with 
the start of a new year 
dealers are again bring- 
ing out their treasures. 
There are a number of 
fine objets d’art to be 
seen at the Galerie 
Michon, among which 
is a terra-cotta, of the 
Wei Dynasty (VIth 
century), in an excel- 
lent state of preserva- 
tion. This represents a 
buffalo harnessed to a 
sort of chariot. It is 
one of a number of 
objects discovered in a 
tomb indicating the 
worth and possession 
of the deceased during 
his lifetime. 

Monsieur Loo has 
always a surprising 
quantity of rare works 
of art on view in the 
rooms of his curious Chinese house near the Parc 
Monceau. Outstanding among these is a collection 
of bronze bowls and vessels remarkable for their 
rich green patina, such as the Shang-Yin Tsun or 
wine vessel decorated in haut-relief with Tao-Tieh 
mezsks and birds. 








A NOTE ON A REGENCY LIBRARY TABLE 





LIBRARY TABLE 
about 1800. 


early in the XVIIIth century as part of the 

furnishing of libraries in great Palladian houses : 

forerunners of this type in carved oak, made by 
Simpson the joiner, may be seen in the Pepys Library at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


l=. tables of pedestal form were introduced 


In the first edition of Chippendale’s “ Director ” no 
fewer than eleven designs for such tables are given, a 
sufficient proof of their popularity. In 1767 Chippendale 
supplied Sir Rowland Winn, of Nostell Priory, with “a 
large mahogany library table . . . compleatly furnished 
in the most elegant taste” at a cost of £72 10s. It is 
still in the house, and the carving, particularly of the 
lion-headed terminals, is of exceptional quality. Chippen- 
dale’s firm produced an even more remarkable library 
table eight years later for Edwin Lascelles, of Harewood 
House. Of rosewood, inlaid with various woods in the 
classical style and mounted with ormolu, it is among the 
few masterpieces of English furniture which are com- 
parable in technical brilliance to the finest achievements 
of the French ébénistes of the period. Though large 
sums were lavished on such pieces of furniture, the 
designs given in Hepplewhite’s “‘ Guide” (1788) are 
relatively plain; but he directs that they should be 
made of the finest mahogany, and preferably of figured 
wood. Sheraton adapted the familiar form, providing 
rounded ends with drawers fitted with adjustable reading- 
desks. This design (dated 1791), “* intended for a gentle- 
man to write on, or to stand or sit to read at,” had been 
executed for the Duke of York. The style of finishing, 
says Sheraton, “‘ ought to be in the medium of that which 
may be termed plain or grand, as neither suits their 
situation.” 


Sabicu or a similar West Indian wood, with carved terminals and symbolic ornament. English, 
Height 2 fc. 7 ins., length 8 ft. (Victoiia and Albert Museum) 


Library tables of the early XIXth century are com- 
paratively rare, and those shown in contemporary 
pattern-books, such as George Smith’s “‘ Household 
Furniture ” (1808) or “ Ackermann’s Repository,” are 
clumsy in form and coarsely decorated. A striking excep- 
tion to the general degeneracy of the type at this period 
is found in the library table, made of a West Indian 
wood resembling sabicu, here illustrated, which has 
recently been purchased by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and is probably the finest surviving example 
of the date. The shafts of the Egyptian terminal figures 
on both sides of the table are ornamented with small 
trophies representing Architecture, Music, Medicine 
and other arts and sciences, while on the cupboard doors 
is the wand of Aésculapius with serpents intertwined : 
these motives suggest that this splendid monument of 
Regency craftsmanship was made for a physician of 
scholarly tastes. On the ends are full-length female 
figures, in wind-blown drapery, poised on one foot and 
holding hands above a classical lyre. The carving is 
remarkable for its delicacy and certainty of touch: 
conspicuous, for instance, in the articulation of the 
toes in the terminal figures. The craftsmanship through- 
out is of the highest possible quality, suffering nothing 
by comparison with the finest furniture of the mid- 
XVIIIth century. The wood, which is rich in tone 
and admirably figured, has faded to a golden brown 
on the side where it has been exposed to the light. 
On the top is the original green leather with tooled 
borders, now much worn. A library table of somewhat 
similar character, but with ‘“‘thermed legs with 
philosophers’ heads carved on do.” was supplied in 1805 
by Thomas Chippendale, Junior, to Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, of Stourhead, Wiltshire, and is still in the library 
for which it was made. R. E. 
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FIGURES WITH A CLASSICAL LYRE. Carved on the side panels 





DETAIL OF ONE OF THE PEDESTALS WITH EGYPTIAN TERMINALS 
AND WAND OF ASCULAPIUS 
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AN EARLY CHELSEA PORCELAIN GROUP MARKED 


WITH THE RAISED ANCHOR 








Fig. I. 


CHELSEA PORCELAIN GROUP 


R. LUCIUS O';CALLAGHAN, of Dublin, has 

recently acquired a very rare Chelsea raised- 

anchor-marked figure of a woman and child 

in Chinese dress playing with a cat, which 
appears to have been modelled from one of a series of 
designs by Francois Boucher (1704-1770). In the year 
1872 the French art magazine, “ L’Artiste,” published 
reversed copies of these six designs in red outline. Of 
these, two only are to be found in the engraving depart- 
ment of the Victoria and Albert Museum, but I am 
informed by M. Lemoine, le Conservateur du Cabinet 
des Estampes (Engravings) du Bibliothé¢que Nationale, 
in Paris, that they “ possess these six engravings of 
Chinoiseries after designs by Boucher, of which 
‘ L’Artiste’ published reversed copies in 1872.” He 
states further that the Chelsea China figure, which I am 
going to describe, was ‘“‘ most certainly inspired by 
the copper plate entitled ‘Le mérite de tout Pais’ 
(Fig. II), of which it is a reproduction as faithful as 


BY BELLAMY GARDNER 


possible.” A verse in French is appended to the 
engraving (Fig. II) : 
‘** Pour servir de jouet 4 la tendre jeunesse 
Les talens de minet sont connus en tous lieux : 
Partout en en fait cas ; et ses tours de souplesse 
Mettroient en belle humeur des gens plus serieux. 
(Saderlet.)” 

The owner has kindly furnished me with a description 
of the Chelsea group, height 9} in. 

The hair of the woman is a rather light purplish 
brown, the top-knot bound with red and yellow striped 
ribbon. Her under-dress, showing at the back, left side, 
and ends of the sleeves, is warm brown; the over- 
dress is pink with orange spotted yellow facings, cuffs 
and hem. It is decorated with rosette-like ornaments 
in Indian red and yellow with blue dots. The girdle 
is Venetian red with black vertical lines; on the shoulders 
at the back are three red tufts. The shoes are dark 
brown. 








Fig. Il. 


ENGRAVING after F. BoucHER 
** Le mérite de tout Pais ” 
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AN EARLY CHELSEA PORCELAIN GROUP MARKED WITH THE RAISED ANCHOR 





Fig. III. 


CHELSEA PORCELAIN GROUP 


The child has four black tufts on the head. It wears a 
white shirt striped with red and yellow, and white 
trousers with rosette-like ornaments in red, black and 
blue, and smaller black and blue flowers. A green girdle 
is round the waist, and a black band at the top of the 
trousers. 


The cat is pencilled in black and red about the mouth 
and eyes. The ball is red and yellow. On the base the 
raised leaves are intense green with black veining, and 
the painted sprigs are in black and green. 


The known specimens of Chelsea raised-anchor- 
marked groups or figures only number a dozen, namely 
a seated hurdy-gurdy player (in the British Museum). 
A white, seated figure of the Chinese goddess Kwan Yin 
(Mrs. Radford’s collection). A standing Chinese water- 
carrier (Dr. Statham’s collection). A grotesque dwarf, 
copied from an engraving after Jacques Callot (Victoria 
and Albert Museum Schreiber collection). 


The Gardener’s Companion and two reclining kids 
in White (Dr. and Mrs. Bellamy Gardner’s collection). 
A tall coloured girl selling roses (Humphrey Cook 


Collection). A standing figure of Isabella D’Andreini, 
from the Italian comedy (Glasgow Corporation Gallery). 
An Italian comedy figure of a doctor (Mrs. Radford’s 
collection). A tall figure of a doctor in a different 
costume, from the Italian comedy (R. M. Wood sale at 
Christie’s, 1919), and two standing figures of ladies in 
Eastern costumes, 10} in. high (in the same collection). 

Besides these there are sixteen figures of various 
birds on tree stumps in different collections, marked with 
the raised anchor (see Plate XIII in “‘ The Cheyne Book 
of Chelsea China, 1924”) which were modelled from 
George Edward’s “‘ History of Uncommon Birds ” (1743, 
et seq.). 

Mr. William King published in his work on “ Chelsea 
Porcelain,” 1922, on pages 38 and 39, a description of 
another Chelsea group of a Chinese woman and children 
marked with a raised anchor, which he had found to have 
been modelled from one of F. Boucher’s series of 
Chinoiseries, entitled ‘‘ Les Délices de L’enfance.” By 
his kind permission I am allowed to reproduce the 
photographs of that figure and the copper plate, for 
though it was in a private collection in London sixteen 
years ago, it is now in an American museum, and out of 
reach of most collectors. To sum up, here is one more 
instance of the energetic search which Nicholas Sprimont 
was continually making amongst available material in 
designs for the beautiful and ornamental objects to be 
produced by his matchless factory at Chelsea. 
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Fig IV. ENGRAVING after F. BouCcHER 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


T is not without reason 

that such a painter as 

Piero di Cosimo has been 

taken up by the modern 
world, at least the surreal- 
istic part of it, and revalued 
as a purveyor of gaiety and 
satire. He was the odd fish 
of the late quattrocento. 
He lived on _ hard-boiled 
eggs which were cooked by 
himself sometimes a week 
before the eating, and was 
as anti-social as Van Gogh. 
His great talent was in 
knowing how to tell a story 
and suggest a snicker or an 
off-stage joke. The 
Scheffer Galleries, realizing 
that Piero has much of the 
same appeal as_ Bosch, 
happily saw fit to round up 
some seven of his paintings 
in this country and present 
them in a very interesting 
show. The best of these, 
in the sense of the most 
characteristic as well as the 
most beautiful, was ‘“‘ The 
Finding of Vulcan,” a 


owned by the Wadsworth 

Athenzum of Hartford. The deformed Vulcan, fallen 
in a flowery mead, is being attended to by six maidens, 
of whom half appear to be from the haut monde and 
half from the peasantry. The drawing, on the whole, 
is fine, except that most of the maidens seem unnecessarily 
large-fisted. Piero di Cosimo was not a good colourist. 
A panel such as “‘ The Discovery of Honey,” lent by 
the Worcester Art Museum, and originally intended 
for the Florentine Palace of Giovanni Vespucci in 1498, 
is uninteresting in colour and looks more like the final 
scene from “ The Merry Wives of Windsor” than a 
beeman’s holiday. Mr. Samuel H. Kress lent to this 
exhibition a great tondo panel of the ‘ Adoration of 
the Child,” which, with Saint Joseph coming down the 
stairs to join Our Lady, Saint John, and one angel, the 
magi being seen on horseback as they come up the hilly 
road in the background, has some original iconography 
not seen in other quattrocento representations of the 
Nativity. However, here, too, the colours are compara- 
tively harsh. Piero lavished his best work on characteri- 
sation and composition, as the canvas on loan from the 
National Gallery of Canada, “‘ Vulcan and Aeolus as 
Teachers of Mankind,” abundantly showed. 

Knoedler & Co. can be depended upon to give 
excellent exhibitions partly or wholly composed of the 
most distinguished sort of loans. Thus, its Loan 
Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by Gros, Géricault, 
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PORTRAIT OF ALFRED DE DREUX AS A CHILD 
By GEéRICAULT 


Botticellian burlesque now In the Gros-Géricault-Delacroix Exhibition at the Knoedler Galleries sensitive face of the young 


and Delacroix (whose open 
ing had to be delaye 
because of the numerou 
loans coming from France 
was no exception. Thi 
show of the three grea 
masters of French roman- 
ticism consisted of fifty 
eight items, about twenty 
for each painter. We sec 
little of Gros in the United 
States, or, for that matter 
of Gérard, who also worked 
in David’s classicising 
studio. But we are apt to 
forget that David was often 
a rattling good portraitist. 
So, by the same token, was 
Gros, although the portrait 
of Napoleon (there is no 
date to it), lent by the Musée 
de Besancon to the Knoedler 
Exhibition, being soft and 
moon-faced, does not 
enforce the notion. The 
Self-Portrait (of 1795), 
which he painted in Genoa 
for Girodet, and which 
belongs to the Musée de 
Versailles, shows the 


man who actually saw the 
many battle scenes—among them, Aboukir, Arcola, 
Moscow, Madrid, Eylau and Wagram—which Napoleon, 
by appointing him to his staff, had commissioned him 
to paint. The association of Gros with the Emperor 
dates from the painter’s having met Josephine in Genoa 
by David’s introduction and his telling her that he 
wanted to paint her husband. Gros also had the 
Emperor’s order to choose for the Louvre paintings from 
the foreign galleries that Napoleon raided. Napoleon 
was for a time the lodestar of this painter’s existence. 
As soon as the Emperor's star waned, so did Gros’s, who 
becoming disillusioned by the imperial egotism lost 
the energy characterising his battle pictures and attempted 
to paint, and to make others paint, like David. David 
used to write advising Gros to “ take up Plutarch again.” 
But Gros was aesthetically more attached to Rubens 
than to David. The fashion for David’s work was 
over, and the failure of Gros’s last days, culminating in 
his suicide, merely underscored the fact. Although 
Gros drew his battle pictures with force and sincerity, 
certainly for that day, his type of painting was no more 
than what Copley and West were doing in London. 
Gros did horses magnificently, even better than Géricault 
and Deiacroix, who were supposed to be specialists in 
that line. ‘“‘ A Dragoon and Two Horses,” which is a 
study for the background of the portrait of General de 
Lariboiserie at the Musée des Invalides and which 
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THE FINDING OF VULCAN 


By Piero DiI Cosimo 


At the Exhibition at the Scheffer Galleries, Inc., New York City 


has been lent by the Duc de Trévise, organiser of this 
splendid show, is admirable as a composition and as 
a study. Géricault, one feels, when he had ended his 
Epsom period, really knew horses, but there are paintings 
of his like ‘‘ The Three Trumpeters ”’ and more particu- 
larly ‘“‘ The Trumpeter of the Guard,” which seem to 
me to have the horse’s anatomy out of kilter. These 
trumpeters ride grey Percherons or horses like them, 
and, even allowing for the fact that Percherons are 
pretty broad horses, Géricault gave them the heads of 
Arabians or heads that are sometimes too small by half. 
Indeed, the more laudable things in the Géricault section 
are things out of his usual gambit: calmly posed 
portraits such as the “ Portrait of Alfred de Dreux 
as a Child” and, paradoxically, “The Madman, 
Kidnapper,” lent by Dr. Gerstle of Zurich. Delacroix, 
who for years has been well represented in America, 
appears, above all else, with an endearing and important 
little landscape. There is no date given with it, but 
since it has almost the size and the brushing of a sketch 
and the earmarks of Constable over it all, it must be 
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attributable to the 1820’s. Then there is the “ Boissy 
d’Anglas,” lent by Smith College, the final sketch for 
the painting in the Bordeaux Museum. Other 
mouvementé pictures by Delacroix were the ‘‘ Combat 
between the Gaiour and the Pasha,” “ Paganini,” 
“Arab Rider Attacked by Lion,” and “‘ The Disciples 
at Emmaus,” all from American collections. 

Hard upon its acquisition of the Ingres grisaille, the 
Metropolitan Museum has acquired another very 
important French XIXth-century painting, this time a 
Corot. You will have to forget Corot of the little, 
early landscapes as you look at this vast canvas, which 
is almost 9 ft. wide. Yet it, too, represents Corot of 
that early Italian period, although it was painted in Paris. 
It was completed there in 1834, only after Corot’s return 
from his second Italian trip. The background recalls 
the Sabines, near Narni and Terni. The lighting of 
the canvas is superb. The subject is that of ‘‘ Hagar 
in the Wilderness,” but while it is handled nicely in itself, 
it is somewhat lost in the immensity of the canvas. 
The large oak towards the left in the middle distance is 





APOLLO 


SELF-PORTRAIT (1795 


By Gros 


In the Gros-Géricault-Delacroix Exhibition at the Knoedler Galleries 


beautifully painted. The delineation of its boughs 
resembles the manner Derain has with such trees, and 
the tawniness of the colours, relieved by dark greens 
and black shadows, is also Derainesque. 

I need not dwell long here upon an artist whom you 
know better than we—Peter Scott. He has had, however, 
sure success in New York, his first one-man show at 
the Ackermann Galleries being well patronised. A 
painter of birds should be true to accurate observation, 
yet he should suggest the life of what he paints, 
impressionistically or artistically. Bird painters can be 
either too fantastic or deadly dull. Peter Scott, partly 


because he observes birds so finely (as in “‘ Widgeons 
Preening”’) and partly because he lends an air of 
expectancy, not unconnected with the sea, to the wild 
marine backgrounds which he usually paints in the 
milky light of northern dawns or the ruddy flare of dusk, 


is a very good portrayer of water fowl. He sees the 
drama in bird-life and his brush brings it out, never 
overstepping the mark either in colour or expression. 
In the William R. Hearst Collection of early American 
furniture that was sold by the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
some tallboys brought good prices of over a thousand 
dollars. One of the very interesting pieces, the pedigree 
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HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS 


By CoRoT 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


of which dates back to the John Custis, whose son 
was the first husband of Martha Custis, or Martha 
Washington, was a mahogany slant-front writing desk 
from XVIIIth-century Virginia. This desk brought 
$1,750. The neat, compact appearance of the piece 
in addition to the inlay of lighter wood on the surface 
of the lid, and the drawer-handles placed at curious 
angles, give it an original but far from unpleasing 
appearance. The desk was in Mount Vernon, and was 
used by Washington. The top price in this sale went 
to a Hepplewhite inlaid mahogany ‘“ Butler’s ” 
secretaire, which was sold for $3,050. 

Meanwhile at a private sale in the galleries of Parish- 
Watson & Co., Mr. Hearst’s Renaissance sculpture, 
his French and English furniture, his rugs, and his 
pottery, especially some fine Staffordshire pieces with 
Toby jugs, are being gradually dispersed. 

A thrilling book, about which my only regret is that 
it was not more thrillingly written, has just come from 
the pen of Alan Burroughs, Keeper of X-ray Shadow- 
graphs at the Fogg Museum of Art in Harvard University, 
and no collector or connoisseur should miss it. It is 
“Art Criticism from a Laboratory,” and gives the 
history of the last ten or fifteen years, in which Mr. 
Burroughs has himself played the more or less pioneering 
réle of detecting what is underneath the innocent- 
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looking surface paint of some of the most famous 
pictures. This work has, of course, all been made 
possible through the development of the X-ray shadow- 
graph, which by registering the density of pigment in a 
painting can tell us how it has been retouched, and 
where. Thus, it is possible for the art critic who reads 
shadowgraphs to have access to facts which as a purely 
esthetic critic he would not have. According to 
shadowgraphs which Mr. Burroughs has made for many 
Continental and American museums, data about various 
artists are very revealing. Titian and Giorgione, for 
instance, although from surface indications their styles 
in such disputed paintings as the former's “ Portrait 
of Ariosto”’ in the National Gallery and the latter s 
“* Man with a Clenched Fist” in the Samuel H. Kress 
Collection of New York are very similar, had utterly 
dissimilar brushwork once one is enabled to look beneath 
the surface. Mr. Burroughs leads the reader on a 
fascinating trail through forgeries, through the studio 
of Rubens and his assistants, and ends up discussing 
at some length, in separate chapters, problems connected 
with Rembrandt, the Van Eycks, and Robert Campin. 
I suppose it is superfluous to say that this book, opening 
our eyes to the wonders of laboratory art criticism 
that have only just been sensed, marks a milestone 
in the history of art. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





MOISE PROTEGEANT DES BERGERS LES FILLES DE JETHRO (Exod II, 17) 
(See page 40) 


THE ARTS OF MANKIND. Written and illustrated by 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN Loon. (George Harrap & Co., Ltd., 
London, Bombay, Sydney.) 15s. net. 


This is an admirable book, not the less admirable 
because it lays itself open to attack from the camp of the 
experts. One can imagine many of these saying: 
“Elementary! my dear Watson.” There is nothing in 
this book that they do not already know and they might 
even be able to prove the author wrong on some facts— 
we haven’t even tried. The point is that the author has 
made the arts—painting, sculpture, architecture, the 
various applied arts and even music and the dance 
comprehensible, useful and rational activities instead of 
incomprehensible, useless and irrational mysteries of life. 
He holds the reader, or one might say, his friends in 
conversation. He talks not down to them ex cathedra, 
he chats with them. That, of course, will be held up 
against him, this chatty way of tackling his vast subject, 
which contrasts so obviously with Ruskin’s solemn 
sermons and modern psychological mystifications. “‘ The 
Arts of Mankind ” is the kind of book that “ anyone ” 
can understand, everyone can learn from and most 
people can enjoy. There is only one point about which 
we are in doubt. The author has a very original way of 
illustrating his text with rough sketches in brushed or 
penned line and colour washes, calculated to drive home 
his points. He provides no precise or photographic 
illustrations. The question is whether the average 
person, not acquainted with the originals of the objects 
thus “interpreted ” may not be misled. We hope not, 
for these interpretations are ingenious and, properly 
understood, revealing. 


We repeat this is an admirable book, better than 
anything that has been done for ordinary man or woman 
since Muther wrote on painting ; but van Loon is encyclo- 
pedic. E. A. 
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By PoussIN 


THE CABINET AND CHAIR-MAKER’S REAL FRIEND 
AND COMPANION. By ROBERT MANWARING, Cabinet- 
maker. (Reprinted by John Tiranti & Co.) tos. 6d. net. 
This is one of Messrs. Tiranti’s useful reprints of 

the works of XVIIIth-century designers and architects. 

The small volume, ‘‘ The Cabinet and Chair-Maker’s 

Real Friend and Companion ” (1765) is printed in extenso 

with its preface, in which the author, Robert Manwaring 

(a designer and maker of chairs at this date established 

in the Haymarket), claims that his designs for stools, 

chairs and garden seats are “ calculated for all people in 
different stations of life.” Manwaring claims that his 
designs are “‘ actually originals and not pirated or copied ” 
and that they are all practicable, and they certainly show 
a distinctive treatment. M. J. 


CONTEMPORARIES. Portrait Drawings by Sir WILLIAM 
ROTHENSTEIN with Appreciations by Various Hands. 
(London: Faber & Faber, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Sir William Rothenstein undeterred, as he himself 
explains, by the lack of support which his collections of 
portraits (in lithography and reproduced by other 
processes) have so far suffered, has now published 
yet another set. There are twenty-four drawings with 
“‘ appreciations by various hands ”—minds would be a 
better word, surely. The sitters range from Viscount 
Allenby to W. B. Yeats, including—equally diverse— 
David Low and Sir Aurel Stein. The “hands” that 
have helped to make the book number amongst them 
Hilaire Belloc, Sir Leonard Woolley, “ Margot 
Oxford” and Lord Macmillan. Sap. sat. We have, 
however, a word of criticism: the reproductions are 
not good. So far as we can judge this is partly due to 
the paper used by the artist but even more to the light 
in which the drawings were photographed. Sir William’s 
none to simple method cannot afford further complications, 
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NCENT VAN GOGH’S GREAT PERIOD: Arles, 
St. Remy eni Auvers sur Oise. (Complete Catalogue.) 
By W. SCHERJON and Jos. DE GRUYTER. Made and printed 
in the Netherlands. (‘‘ De Spieghel,’ Ltd., Amsterdam. 
Martinus Nijhoff, Bookseller, The Hague.) Gld. 30. 


INCENT VAN GOGH LETTERS TO- EMILE 
BERNARD. Edited, Translated and with a Foreword 
by Doucias Lorp. (London: The Cresset Press.) 15s. net. 


Poor Vincent! Poor Theo! The brothers Van 
Gogh had not the consolation to know that less than a 
veneration later Vincent would be raised to the pinnacle 
f fame ; that artists without number would “ follow ” 
xim; that writers galore would seek to expound his 
significance. Above all, however, they could not dream 
how much money, fortunes in fact, would be made out 
of these paintings of his, made by others. Sic vos non 
vobis mellificatis apes. 

The two books under review are to be welcomed 
because they are both authentic documents in which the 
artist speaks for himself. Of the two the “ Letters ” 
are naturally of the deepest psychological interest, Van 
Gogh pouring out his soul to a brother brush, accom- 
panying his writing frequently with sketches. The 
‘** Great Period” is invaluable for reference, as it re- 
produces every picture produced by Van Gogh at Arles, 
St. Rémy and Auvers sur Oise, and wherever in his 
correspondence the artist has referred to each excerpts 
from his letters are printed below each reproduction. 

The fact that emerges with renewed emphasis from 
the study of these two volumes is the tragic significance 
of Van Gogh’s fundamental sanity, or rather of his 
essential greatness. 

Mr. Douglas Lord expresses surprise because Vincent 
is ‘“‘so constantly labelled French School,” because 
he thinks there is “ nothing Latin, nothing Mediterranean 
about Van Gogh.” That is true. Nevertheless, there 
always has been this dualism in French Art (Le Brun— 
Le Nain; Ingres—Delacroix ; Puvis—Manet), so the 
fact that there is “nothing Latin” in Van Gogh’s art 
is not enough to make him Teutonic. Picasso’s com- 
parison of Van Gogh with Rembrandt, which Mr. Lord 
also mentions, is at least questionable. Rembrandt— 
even when he tried—could not escape from his Dutch- 
ness; Van Gogh tried and did—but not into Latinity ; 
he was, or rather became, sui generis. It is only the fact 
that subsequently the northerners got a wrong hold 
on his art that makes him now perhaps look a little 
Teutonic. 

We can also only partly agree with Mr. Lord when 
he says: “‘ To-day, I think but few people would still 
persist in seeing madness in Van Gogh’s pictures.” One 
can, in fact, without much difficulty distinguish the 
sane pictures from those that he attempted to finish, or 
even begin, when madness was upon him. This is 
where the other book, the “‘ Great Period,” comes in. 
The three pictures from St. Rémy (102, 103, 104), 
for example, clearly show such a period of madness, 
admitted by the artist himself. He, however, also 
says in a letter (page 251): “ I am not properly speaking 
mad, because my mind is absolutely clear and normal 
in between times.” It is when his touches on the canvas 
writhe and squirm that one can see the degree of pressure 
on his brain. The three versions of “ Cornfield and 
Cypresses” (pages 242-244) in the “ Great Period ” 


are instructive evidence in this respect. The authors of 
“Great Period,” therefore, more truly say: “In van 
Gogh’s case it would be a mistake to suppose that his 
mental unbalance did not influence or accelerate certain 
processes of growth or change, which can be traced in 
his work.” 


The two books are invaluable as guides to the inner 
workings of Van Gogh’s mind, and the “Letters to 
Emile Bernard” are, in addition, much more than a 
book of reference. It is a psychological document, 
beautifully printed and illustrated and extraordinarily 
cheap. 


From the study of both these books one gathers the 
firm conviction that Van Gogh will remain in the annals 
of art as one of the greatest musicians in paint ; a composer 
in pigments who has opened our eyes to a world of new 
music in colour. E. A. 


ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND (1760- 
1795), collected by HORACE WALPOLE. Volume V. Edited 
by F. W. HILves and P. B. DAGHLIAN. (Yale University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press.) 14s. net. 

Horace Walpole appears here not as George Vertue’s 
editor, but as an independent historian of art in England 
(1760-95). What he referred to as his ‘‘ Vasarihood ” 
did not begin until the final year of George II’s reign, 
when he began the lives of English artists from Vertue’s 
manuscripts ; and in 1770, when the fourth volume was 
published, he writes that the work is “‘ carried as far as 
the author intended to go,” and, in conclusion, he hopes 
that others will collect and preserve notices and anecdotes 
for some future continuator: “this aera promises to 
furnish a noble harvest.” He proceeded to glean himself, 
accumulating biographical notes on artists, and news- 
paper cuttings about them, in what he called his “‘ Books 
of Materials.” The material is divided in the familiar 
sections—painters, statuaries, engravers and medallists. 
The chapter on statuaries is full of interest, and there 
is a full account of the difference between the sculptor 
Locatelli and his victim and patron, Lord Orford. The 
advertisement of the French goldsmith, Francois Thomas 
Germain (1769) settles the question of his whereabouts 
at this time. Walpole’s notices of painters range from 
the negligible to the great. It is odd that he should 
have cared to record the short-lived gift of “‘ a niece of 
Miss Reade, the paintress,” who at five years old “ had 
an extraordinary talent for drawing groups of children, 
but she did not make much progress afterwards.” 
Walpole considered Sir Joshua Reynolds careless in 
detail, and the portrait of the three Ladies Waldegrave 
uneven; “their gowns represent nor silk, nor sattin, 
nor linnen, nor cloth, while the lock and key of a table 
at which they are working is finished with a Dutch 
erectness, and shows that it was executed by one of 
Sir Joshua’s journeymen.”” Apart from the collection of 
facts, some trivial and others valuable, there are passages 
which show the authentic Horace Walpole, such 
as the sally upon Giambattesta Piranesi and his 
admission of the personal element in his judgment of 
architecture (p. 159). Walpole’s weakness is exhibited 
in a chapter upon “‘ Ladies and Gentlemen Distinguished 
by their Artistic Talents,” which includes for the most 
part his associates and friends. J. 
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GERTRUDE STEIN. By Picasso 
See review below 


PICASSO. By GERTRUDE STEIN. 
Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 


(London: B. T. Batsford 


Some people—in fact I believe the best people in 
Bloomsbury—admire Miss Gertrude Stein’s style, and 
consequently must view her analysis of Picasso and his 
art with favour. This is how it goes for instance : 


“* The thing that I want to insist upon is that Picasso’s 
gift is completely the gift of a painter and a draughtsman. 
He is a man who always has need of emptying himself, 
of completely emptying himself, it is necessary that he 
should be greatly stimulated so that he could be active 
enough to employ himself completely.” 


Again and again she comes back to this alleged need 
of the artist until one gets the impression that he suffers 
from a physical complaint, in the manner of a Rabelaisian 
hero. Here is another example : 

“‘ The naturalistic painting changed to large women, 
at first women on the shore or in the water, with a great 
deal of movement, and little by little the large women 
became very sculpturesque. In this way Picasso emptied 
himself of Italy. That is his way.” 


Now in this connection there is a sort of cross between 
Rabelais and a Victorian granny telling her grand- 
children a fairy-tale. 

It works up from a picture changing into women 
until they become “ very sculpturesque,” which seems 
to indicate something very terrible. In the end the 
terrified youngster is left wondering what gargantuan 
proportions Picasso must have if he is big enough to 
empty himself of the Italian Peninsula. 

With any other writer all this comment would be 
superfluous, but not surely in Gertrude Stein’s case; 
for she, if anyone, propounds the doctrine. The words 
have a life and meaning apart altogether from their 
practical significance. 

The pity is that if the author had not preserved 
this infantile manner of expression one would be able 
to appreciate her often shrewd remarks on the artist 
with much less difficulty. But it is an entertaining 
prose poem. 

“Yes, thank you.”—To end as she ends her book. 

H. F. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


GROUNDS FOR EGG TEMPERA. By 
ROSAMUND BORRADAILE. 
3s. 6d. 


This is a continuation of the same authors’ ‘‘ How to Paint 
in Egg Tempera” (see notice in Apollo, February, 1938). The 
present booklet follows its precursor’s excellent example. We 
like particularly the attention given to matters of detail, as, for 
example: ‘“‘If correctly done, sandpapering should make a 
ringing sound—a dull scraping sound denotes too great a pressure.” 
It is such small matters that often matter more than big ones. 
CHINESE BRONZES OF THE SHANG (1766-1122 B.c.). 
Through the T‘ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-906). An Exhibition 
lent by American Collectors and Museums, and shown in 
Gallery D6 from October 19th, through November 27th. 
New York, 1938. (The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
$1.00. Also obtainable from Bernard Quaritch, Ltd. 

THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN LONDON. By CuIANG 
Yee, Author of ‘‘ The Silent Traveller in Lakeland,” of 
‘The Chinese Eye,” and of ‘‘ Chinese Calligraphy.” 
(Country Life, Ltd.) ros. 6d. net. 

THE CHRISTMAS BOX. By Francis Bretr Youna. 


1 VIOLA and 
(Brighton: The Dolphin Press. 


With illustrations by Kay AMBROSE. (London: William 
Heinemann, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 

A REPORT ON THE MUSEUMS AND _ ART 
GALLERIES OF THE BRITISH ISLES (Other 


than the National Museums). By S. F. MARKHAM, M.A., 
B.Litt., M.P., to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. 
(Edinburgh: Printed by T. & A. Constable, Ltd., 1938). 

MUSEUMS AND THE PUBLIC. Issued by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, Comely Park House, Dunfermline, 
Fife, December, 1938. 

DESIGN. By ANTHONY BERTRAM. With a foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Sempill, Chairman of the Design and 
Industries Association. Illustrated. (Published as a 
** Penguin Special” by Penguin Books, Ltd.) 6d. net. 

RUSKIN THE PAINTER AND HIS WORKS AT 
BEMBRIDGE. By J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE, President of 
the Ruskin Society, Master of Brantwood, Warden of 
Bembridge School. (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press.) 16s. net. 

L’ART PRE-ROMAN. By JEAN Husert, Archiviste-Paléo- 
graphe, Dessins de Joséphine Hubert. Les Monuments 
datés de la France. Collection Publiée sous la Direction 
de M. Louis Hautecceur. (Paris: Les Editions d’Art et 
d’Histoire.) Ks 

V’EVOLUTION DU GOUT AUX _ = ETATS-UNIS 
d’aprés l’Histoire des Collections par RENE BRIMo, Docteur 
de l’ Université de Paris, Maitre és Arts de Harvard University 
(Chez James Fortune a Paris.) 

THE DIARY OF AN ART STUDENT OF THE 
NINETIES. By ALFRED THORNTON, NE A.C. (1895). 
(London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd) 6s. net. 

MUSEE DU LOUVRE. COLLECTION DE REPRO- 
DUCTIONS DE DESSINS publiée sous la direction de 
GABRIEL RoucHés, Conservateur du Cabinet des Dessins. 

I. Nicolas Poussin. Quatorze Cessins publi¢és par G. 


Rouchés. 

II. Raphaél. Quatorze dessins publiés par G. Rouchés. 

III. J.-H. Fragonard. Quatorze dessins publiés par P. 
Lavallée. 

IV. Eugene Delacroix. Quatorze dessins publiés par P. 
Lavallée. 


Musées Nationaux. André Barry, Imprimeur, 38, Rue de 
Malte, Paris (A. Zwemmer, Charing Cross Road, 
London). 4s. 6d. each. 

This publication of M. André Barry for the Musées Nationaux, 
which is under the editorship of M. Gabriel Rouchés, will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the working of the artist’s 
mind. Consisting, as the series does, of little boxes, each contains 
fourteen reproductions measuring about 8} in. by 5} in. and 
title page and introductory essay. The publication thus makes 
a direct appeal to a wider public. The collotype reproductions, 
of which the illustration on page 38 is a half-tone print, are 
excellent, and the choice so far seems to have been made with 
admirable discretion. The series is to be continued indefinitely 
and will eventually also include interesting drawings by less 
famous masters. 
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ART NOTES 


BY THE EDITOR 


XOUND THE GALLERIES 





BALTHASAR 
Exhibited at the Leicester Galleries 


By OLIVER MESSEL 


OLIVER MESSEL—AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


This well-known mask maker is revealed as a painter 
of modern society who at least in some subjects, such as 
‘Lady Mendl’s Party at Versailles ” or in the “ Scene 
from ‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream,’ ” reminds one of 
Watteau, in spirit rather than execution. The “Balthasar” 
here reproduced shows his sound academic technique, 
in which he reminds one rather of the late Glyn Philpot, 
more especially in such portraits as those of Peter 
Glenville, and such a still life as ““ Orchids.” 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY IGNACIO ZULOAGA 
AND OF AN UNKNOWN WORK BY EL GRECO AT 
THE NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES 


There was something somehow alarming about the 
impression this show made on the mind of one who 
once thought the artist to be amongst the great names 
of a period—roughly, the decade before the War. He 
ranked with Sargent or, in his own country, with 
Sorolla as broad-brushing Hals-like impressionists. 
In the few pictures of his I had then seen I dis- 
covered a tremendous technical ability based on im- 
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peccable draughtsmanship, tone and truth to nature— 
in the Velazquez-Hals sense. Also the pictures seemed 
very “‘ Spanish.” All that this very complete exhibition 
confirms. Sefior Zuloaga is still the virtuoso I once 
believed him to be. He has not changed; has, in fact— 
if my memory serves me right—even improved. Then 
whence the alarm ? It must be because I have changed ; 
we have changed; the world seems now a different 
place. The camera of the photographer gives us now 
so much realism, it can even make its men like -trees 
walking, or vice versa, even in “ technicolour,” so that 
stark realism plus dazzling “ technique ” somehow no 
longer seem to have anything to do with art. The 
amount of skill that has, for instance, gone into the 
making of the lively group of “Ignacio Zuloaga and 
His Family ” is astounding—but in the end we have 
really no deeper sensation than we would have from a 
view of the real scene, with nature perhaps a little 
“‘spruced up” for the purpose. Perhaps one ought to 
say Zuloaga’s art is like nature, only more so. It is 
this “‘ a little more and how much it is” that alarms 
one, or, at least, alarms us who live in a country where 
commonly everything appears to be, if at all, a little 
less like nature, softened by an atmosphere that causes 
one to doubt whether a spade is indisputably a spade 
and not perchance a shovel—until one has to use it. And, 
what is more, we might even compromise in case of 
necessity and use the one instead of the other. Sefior 
Zuloaga knows no compromise. Many of his portraits 
or portrait-like paintings have a background of the 
Spanish scene. To him, however, foreground is fore- 
ground, background is background ; there is no connect- 
ing-link. He states facts emphatically, nay fiercely. If 
he puts a “ Nude” in the foreground she is as naked 
as she was in nature, only the background may or may 
not attempt to tell us that she is made of oily pigments, 
not of flesh or blood. But the same objective detach- 
ment overrules all human or humane considerations. 
This intransigeance—characteristic of Ribera, Zurbaran, 
even Velazquez in his first phase, of the Spanish 
Neapolitans is perhaps a Spanish characteristic, for the 
colour which Sefior Zuloaga adds to the light and shade 
of the earlier Spaniards has nothing in common with the 
colour of Titian, of Tintoretto and of El Greco. Now it 
so happens that Sefior Zuloaga owns and exhibited in 
this show a striking picture by El Greco. It is called 
‘* Profane Love” ; it is full of inaccurate nudes and of 
inexplicable draperies, with a tormented sky as back- 
ground. It is a design in subdued steel blue greys, 
faded yellows and pinks—a highly dramatic and quite 
unrealistic unity. Anything more unlike Sefior Zuloaga’s 
painting one can hardly imagine. Yet we are given to 
understand that El Greco is one of his favourite masters. 
The contrast is so great that one asks oneself which is 
the most true to art? They cannot both be true. 
Must we conclude that keen sight and a lively intellect 
such as Sefior Zuloaga unquestionably possesses can yet 
exclude all inner vision ? 











A STORMY DAY AT SEA. 


(Panel 6} ins. x 9} ins.) signed I.P. 





By JAN PORCELLIS (1585-1632) 


From the painting lent to the National Maritime Museum by Captain Bruce S. Ingram 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF MARINE PAINTINGS AT 


GREENWICH 

Together with the pictures already at Greenwich, 
the collection of marine paintings, mainly Dutch and 
English, lent to the National Maritime Museum by 
Captain Bruce S. Ingram, and on exhibition in the 
Queen’s House, affords an unusual opportunity for the 
study of the variety and evolution of the sea-piece from 
the time of Brueghel to the early XIXth century. First 
in importance, as well for their rarity as their historical 
significance, are four signed examples by Jan Porcellis, 
who established, at the beginning of the X VIIth century, 
the impressionistic seascape, which culminated in the 
achievement of Turner. Paintings by Samuel Scott 
and Monamy and two brilliant pieces by Charles Brooking, 
betray the dominating influence exercised on the XVIIIth 
century school in England by the younger Van de 
Velde ; and it is surprising to find even Constable so 
much under his spell that he actually depicts, in a small 
painting on exhibition, two XVIIth century men-of-war. 
Simon de Vlieger, Van de Velde’s master in painting, 
is represented by three paintings of his middle period. 
Among other works deserving special mention are a 
ship picture by Paul Bril, showing the influence of Italy 
on the romantic seascape; two Bakhuizens; and a 
spirited Tempesta. Inevitably, however, the younger 
Van de Velde is the central figure: the examples of 
his work on view exemplify the full range of his 


accomplishment—from his calms, with their silvery 
plein air, to his more matter-of-fact documentary pieces, 
which, by achieving a perfect marriage of technical and 
artistic excellence, have set the standard in this branch 
of art. 

It was a felicitous decision on the part of the trustees 
of the museum to hang the exhibition in a room which 
not only has the intrinsic charm of XVIIIth-century 
panelling, and an outlook on the park and Royal 
Observatory, but also served at least from 1675 to 1698 
as the studio of the elder and younger William Van 
de Velde. C. 


BEN ZVI’S EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE AT THE 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY 

From a notice accompanying the invitation to view 
this artist’s work we learn that Ben Zvi is a Palestinian 
Jew who had to commence his artistic career as a stone- 
mason and bricklayer far away from any tradition of 
sculpture, the “‘ graven image”’ being, in fact, anathema 
to the orthodox Jew. We are also told that owing to the 
absence of tradition his work now is entirely original, 
and quite unlike the sculpture of other countries. Actually, 
it is not quite unlike Mr. Sava Botzari’s in method. That 
is to say, it seems—at any rate in the life-size heads 
(not in the smaller ones)—to have been modelled by 
carving clay, by cutting away, leaving the plains smooth 
and mostly sharply defined. The method is effective, 
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id, as the artist has a good grasp of character generally, 
so convincing. The portrait busts of James Maxton and 
(ore Belisha—the latter exhibited at the Royal Academy 
efore, and much admired—enable one to check his 
ower of getting a likeness, though the best piece of art 
; the bust of Dr. Shamaria Levin, who seems to resemble 
enin strongly. 


THE R.W.S. NOW AT 26, CONDUIT STREET, W. 1 

Whether we like it or not, we cannot rid ourselves of 
id associations engendering preconceived notions. 
The ‘‘ Old” Water-colour Society, situated for more 
han a hundred years in Pall Mall, has moved to new 
oremises (in Conduit Street), and as a result the water- 
colours seem to look different. The old gallery was, in 
essence, just a barn room with a top light; the new 
gallery has certain “ architectural features,” the most 
prominent of which are a number of red-and-white 
marble columns with bronze capitals, inherited from 
the Embassy Club, its previous tenants. Though there 
is a sky-light the walls under the overhanging balcony 
require artificial lighting, and the columns a dividing of 
the walls by screens into separate bays. The impression 
is certainly more sumptuous, and the disappearance of 
the barn-like panoramic effect is, in theory, an advantage. 
Yet somehow the exhibits look less important. Time 
will show whether these combined new features are an 
improvement or not. 

As to the water-colours themselves. Perhaps Dorothy 
Coke’s pictures, in particular the “ Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton” are the most obviously modern. More 
original in design and colour, as well as subject, is 
Thomas Hennell’s ‘“‘ Loading Potatoes.” Walter Bayes’ 
“Restaurant at Cassio sur Mer” is a successful 
exposition of this artist’s entertaining calligraphic 
line work. Philip Connard’s watery “ Stormcloud ” 
is an example of his Wilson Steer-like water- 
colour at its best. Purves Flint’s ‘“‘ Margate” is distin- 
guished by taste, as his more popular brother’s, Russell 
Flint’s pictures, are by virtuosity ; but I do wish Russell 
Flint could give us something which one could believe 
as well as admire. I have the feeling that if only he 
could cut the word “beauty” out of his artistic 
vocabulary and substitute for it “truth,” even the 
“ugliest”? subject would be transfigured by his skill. It is 
also difficult to understand just why Dame Laura Knight 
has fallen in love with the Chinese language of water- 
colour paint, as she has in “‘ Dawn” and “ Sunrise.” 
They are neither English nor Chinese in feeling. S. R. 
Badmin gives us once again little landscapes with a lot 
of intimate figure interest, the “ Bourton-on-the-Water : 
Bank Holiday,” being particularly entertaining. He 
uses pen-line. Charles Ginner, using the same means, 
now rather employs it in such excess that there is little 
space left for water-colour. P. H. Jowett’s “ Wild 
Flowers,” on the other hand, is pure and pleasing painting. 
Amongst other contributors, Sir Walter Russell, Ethelbert 
White, Charles Knight, Charles M. Gere, Ronald Gray 
may be specially mentioned. Henry A. Payne’s “ The 
Reader ”’ startled one for a moment into the fancy that 
Cayley Robinson had come back to us. The memorial 
group of the late Job Nixon’s work included a subject 
called “‘ Gipsies.” It summed up a certain wayward 
attitude in this talented artist’s work, who had to leave 
us before his time. 


GALLERIES 


ORIGINAL PAINTINGS ON CELLULOID FOR THE 
FILM “SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS” 
AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 

A collection of these paintings were shown in 
November ; it was sold out by the beginning of Decem- 
ber, when a fresh collection had been hung. The paintings 
done on celluloid were made by “ Walt Disney and his 
collaborators,” and proved how well team work can be 
applied to such purposes. I doubt whether even the 
most expert could distinguish the different ‘‘ hands.” 
Many of these paintings were charming static designs, as 
distinct from their kinetic purpose ; one might regard 
them as Children’s Book illustrations. There was, 
however, one obvious failing. Snow White, and other 
characters that Walt Disney insists on treating more or 
less as life-like, are almost unbelievably below the mark ; 
they are completely “ out of it.” Pity, that ! 


PAINTINGS BY JOHN ARMSTRONG AT THE 
GALLERIES OF ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE 

John Armstrong, as one remembers him in the work 
shown some years ago, at the Leicester Galleries, I think, 
was a surrealist before the word had become fashionable. 
Now his art has become more powerful—one would be 
tempted to say more “lovely,” as in the “‘ Dreaming 
Head ” just purchased for the Tate Gallery; but one 
cannot quite use that adjective, because, unfortunately, 





JIZO HEAD with closed eyes. Woodcarving with light 
touches of colouring (a fragment) Heian Period (IXth-Xth 
century A.D.) 

From the Victor Goloubew Collection 
In the possession of Rocca, 50, rue de la Boétie, Paris 
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AGATHA, COUNTESS OF MORTON. 1748 
By ALLAN RAMSAY 


From the collection of the Earl of Morton 
In the possession of Messrs. Knoedler & Co., London. 


sO sensitive an artist is affected by the ugliness of our 
times. Most of his pictures are of ruined houses that 
look as if they had been abandoned by the housebreaker, 
or, worse still, by the terrified victims of a bombardment. 
We see inside the shells of masonry with their peeling 
wallpapers, we look down deserted streets through which 
not leaves but scraps of paper are driven by the wind. 
Here or there abandoned posters shriek a “‘ Pro Patria ” 
into the void. More eerily still, one encounters 
creatures half sculpture, half wiry draper’s dummies; or 
in an endless plain a gigantic figure of a peasant woman, 
like an aged wet-nurse. Ina painting called “‘ Landscape 
with Figures,” really a bit of mountain scenery, he has 
embodied a gigantic woman’s figure in the mountain 
side, prompted, perhaps, by the old notion of the “Ogre, 
Monk and Virgin ’”—better known by their Swiss names 
Eiger, Ménch and Jungfrau. Several of the paintings, 
such as “Invocation” and ‘ Melancholy Boughs,” 
contain fragments of Egyptian frescoes. The Egyptian 
motif is further developed in a series of paintings that 
look for all the world like an archzologist’s records, 
some excavator’s who had dug amongst not quite 
Egyptian and almost Hellenicruins. They are far and 
away the most esthetically satisfying things, and explained 
by the artist’s sojourn in Egypt and Northern Greece, 
and they are at their best when, as in the “‘ Goat Herd,” 
they are most imitative. ‘“‘ The Goddess,” for example, 
a sort of modern adaptation of the archaic style, is not 
convincing. 

Nevertheless, John Armstrong is an artist, and if 
he preaches demolition and ruin there is at least on one 
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picture, called “Phoenix—a new building like a hug 
apse rising amongst demolished houses—some hop 
for a better future in him and for us. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY JACOB EPSTEID 
AT MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES 


“* Solely to satisfy a craving of my own, I have mad 
these drawings for Les Fleurs du Mal of Baudelaire, 
Mr. Epstein tells us in the introduction to the catalogu 
of his challenging drawings. That would seem to put 
stop to criticism were it not that he held an exhibitio: 
of these works. It becomes, then, a question of judgin 
in how far the spectator’s conception of Baudelair 
agrees with the artist’s. The drawings are done on :; 
large scale and are in pencil, “‘ with a result somewha 
like that of lithography,’ because the artist thinks tha 
this technique “is justified by the austere and measure« 
form of the poems.” What strikes one at least of th 
visitors to the exhibition is the absence of “‘ Les Fleurs ’ 
from this assembly “ du Mal.” There is nothing of the 
“‘ Beauté, dur fléau des Ames,” nothing of the ‘* rhyth- 
miques sanglots”” and all the other seductive images 
which made the “ Fleurs du Mal” what they are. In 
other words, without the “‘ erotic and sensuous side,”’ 
which, the artist tells us, he has deliberately suppressed, 
the hard conflict of the soul with the rhythmic turgid- 
ity of the sense, is no longer there. 


EXHIBITIONS AT MESSRS. WILDENSTEIN’S 
GALLERIES 

This exhibition of works by Corot and Delacroix 
furnished material for interesting comparisons. The 
two artists were contemporaries, and the difference in 
their outlook, despite the fact that it was representational 
and not abstract, seems almost unbridgeable. Delacroix 
was completely steeped in traditions, both artistic and 
literary ; Corot as completely engrossed in the present. 
Broadly speaking, this signified that the one “ went for ” 
colour and design, the other for light and atmosphere. 
Curiously enough, Corot, represented for the most part 
by earlier work, seems here much more solid and definite 
in form; his “Christine Nillson” is a portrait of 
almost, if not quite, sculpturesque form, and in the small 
landscape “‘ La Cour au Puits, Normandie,” there is 
even something of Poussin. On the other hand, there 
is a Turneresque colour-atmosphere in the background 
of Delacroix’s “ Junon et Eole”” and Rembrandtesque 
chiaroscuro in the Walter Scott inspired ‘‘ L’Ermite de 
Copmanhurst.” Altogether an attractive show, about 
which much more could be written. At the same 
galleries, Allan Gwynne-Jones had an exhibition of 
painting distinguished by this artist’s individual sense 
of colour, which, however, sometimes tends to flatten out 
the sense of the third dimension. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ONE COULD NOT HELP FEELING A KIND OF UNIFORMITY 
in the small pictures by various artists of to-day showing 
at Messrs. Agnews. Victor Pasmore, William Coldstream, 
Duncan Grant, Kirk Baynes, Allan Walton and others 
seemed all to belong to the same school. Yet I have 
generally found them differing from each other. Perhaps 
Walter Sickert, to whom they somehow go back, and 
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ho also shows good pictures, is the ultimate cause of 
is. Only Mark Gertler stood out from this galére as 
iving a totally different orientation. 


MESSRS. ROSENBERG AND HELFT, LTD., HELD A SMALL 
yut important exhibition of paintings by Monet, Pissarro, 
Renoir and Sisley. Particularly interesting among the 
Monets was an early “‘ Enfant a la poupée” of 1869, 
n which his association with Manet is clearly seen. 
Pissarro is more often, I find, interesting because of his 
ybjective seriousness than by any sense of intimacy ; 
but his “‘ Route de Versailles a Louveciennes ” of 1870, 
i view of a sunny road from a front garden, with people 
talking in the foreground and walking into the distance, 
has a curiously attractive sense of intimacy and, as it 
were, topicality, whilst the “‘ Scéne des Champs ” has a 
romantic charm which one also does not usually associate 
with this master. The “‘ Femme nue Mettant ses Bas ” 
by the Renoir of 1892 has that lovely feeling for feminine 
flesh which he was later to develop to still greater pearly 
warmth. The Sisleys, too, are unusually fine, more 
especially the orchard scene of the “‘ Vallée de la Seine.” 


I SEEM TO RECOLLECT HAVING READ SOMEWHERE THAT 
one of Ernest Thesiger’s hobbies is embroidery. His 
paintings exhibited last month in satinwood frames at 
the Fine Art Gallery somehow recall the kind of water- 
colour drawings of flowers which Victorian ladies 
translated into what I believe was known as Berlin wool 
work. Or, alternatively, they suggest illustrations to the 
sumptuous botanical volumes of the period. All of which 
is only to say that they have an old-world charm enforced 
by an efficiency of technique which is astonishing in the 
case of an artist whose main interest is, after all, 
elsewhere. 


GEORGE LAMBOURN IS A NAME NEW TO ME. THE 
paintings by this artist, exhibited at the Matthiesen 
Gallery, proclaim a strongly individual talent. It so 
happened that I visited his show immediately after having 
seen the Zuloaga exhibition. The contrast was almost 
overwhelming. Mr. Lambourn shows a picture called 
“* Portrait of Robert.”” I am sorry for Robert—an obvious 
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neurasthenic—not because the artist has not done his job 
well enough, but because he has done it too well—or so 
itseems. At all events, the picture is full of a sympathetic 
emotion, which is just the one quality one misses in 
Zuloaga, who remains cool and observant. It is also, 
however, realistic, or representational, to use a current 
term, as is also a charming portrait of a schoolgirl. In 
his other paintings he is wildly unnatural, and yet the 
emotion comes through as in the light-flooded “ Sea 
Woman,” the awe-full “« Lunatics,” and in the “‘ Orchard, 
Early Morning,” where the black-and-white trees seem 
to be greeting the young day with a dance. We know 
that more has gone on in Lambourn’s mind than his art 
makes explicit, his technique being crude. Zuloaga 
leaves nothing unsaid: his technique is a complete 
expression of his fiercely single mind. 


THE NEW PAINTINGS WHICH THE BROTHERS HAROLD 
and W. J. Steggles showed at the galleries of Alex. Reid 
and Lefevre have iost in intimacy what they have gained 
in technical perfection. Remembering them as members 
of the East London Group, one seems now to miss the kind 
of naive interest they showed in their immediate environ- 
ment. They have gone “ orthodox,” that is to say, they 
have left the purlieus of Stratford, E., and via 
Bloomsbury, stalked the counties from Cornwall to 
Ayrshire. And now they are still very similar to one 
another in their work; as good as others who have not 
had their simple beginnings. 


P. H. PADWICK’S EXHIBITION OF LANDSCAPES AT THE 
Rembrandt Gallery confirmed one’s long held opinion 
of his work. His paintings are full of decorative and 
nostalgic charm which makes of the scene first and fore- 
most a design and then gives it the feeling of the good old 
days when good pictures had to be “ as brown as a fiddle.” 
Sometimes the artist deliberately imitates the tone of old 
varnish, as in ‘“‘ Distant Downs”; but generally he is 
not so literally a lauder of past times, and therefore instils 
his rendering of the English scene with dramatic light 
and makes them very attractive. Nevertheless, there 
are cases, as in ‘““ The Two Trees,” where one wishes 
his statements were not quite so summary. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Our congratulations to Sir Edwin Lutyens, the new 
President, must be coupled with our assurance that he 
also has our sympathy. No matter what a President of a 
Royal Academy may do or say, not do or not say, he and 
his Institution are bound to be attacked; and quite 
naturally : an Academy is either a disciplined body or 
it is not an Academy. It is, therefore, always open to 
criticism of peculiar intemperance. Sir Edwin, however, 
starts with an advantage his predecessors have not had : 
he is an architect of great public works and there- 
fore accustomed to serve corporate bodies rather than 
individuals. He is used to dealing with ‘‘ committee 
members” of all kinds—members ‘in committee ” 
frequently cease to be the rational individuals they are 
outside—and can therefore be relied upon to deal 
faithfully with his own Members and Associates. 


May we be allowed to take this opportunity to submit 


tr! 


a few matters for Sir Edwin’s consideration in the hope 
that they may meet with his support. 

(a) We have already made the suggestion that there 
should be an Autumn (or Winter) as well as a Summer 
Exhibition of contemporary art, and that this Autumn 
show should be devoted to the more experimental work 
by our less academically minded artists. 

(6) We further suggest that to the “ Engraver- 
members” should also be added Draughtsmen, to enable 
artists to be elected whose main merit or best-known 
work is drawing, illustration, even, maybe, any other 
kind of designing with esthetic purpose—generally. 

And, lastly, we suggest that the Royal Academy 
should confine their architectural exhibits to archi- 
tectural models. Academy Exhibitions are pre-eminently 
popular events, and the average visitor has not the know- 
ledge or skill to read an architectural drawing. The public 
would then be able really to enjoy the architectural 
section and to derive some benefit from it. 
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DETAIL OF A FRAME OF EIGHTEEN CARVED OAK PANELS. Scottish. Late Gothic 
Purchased by the National Art-Collections Fund 
(see below) 


THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND 


An outstanding example of the work of an early XVIth- 
century Scottish wood carver has been purchased by the National 
Art-Collections Fund through the “London Scot” bequest 
and generously presented to the National Museum of Antiquities 
of Scotland, Edinburgh. It takes the form of eighteen carved 
oak panels set in two rows within a framework of carved and 
moulded muntins and rails. In style the work belongs to the 
late Gothic Period ; the character is Scottish, and it is the best 
example of its particular kind left in the country. 

The central panel of the top row is decorated with an oak 
branch, between the upper leaves of which is set a shield bearing 
the arms of the family of Panter or Paniter, once of Newmanswalls, 
near Montrose. It is probable that this work is the remains 
of dais panelling which once adorned the hall of a hospital 
founded in 1516 by Patrick Panter, Bishop of Ross and Abbot 
of Cambuskenneth, who was of the Newmanswalls family. 
This Bishop was chief Secretary to James IV and, after the 
King’s death at Flodden, a trusted adviser to Queen Margaret. 
He died in Paris in 1519. About 1878 the woodwork was 
recovered at the demolition of a house in Montrose. 

THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND has also purchased 
from the ‘“‘ London Scot” bequest, for presentation to the National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, an early claymore, which 
is probably the oldest surviving example of its kind. 

Without question the rarest and most romantic of Highland 
weapons is the claidheamh-mor or “‘ great sword.”” The word 
claymore is often wrongly used nowadays to describe the ordinary 
basket-hilted broadsword, but the true claymore, as its name 
implies, was a tall, two-handed weapon, and very few of them 
have survived. The form of the hilt with its characteristic 
long drooping quillons ending in pierced quatrefoils can be 
traced on the sculptured tombstones of the west coast of Scotland. 
Though the blades were probably imported (some bear known 





Continental bladesmiths’ marks), the hilts were of native manu 
facture and are of a highly individual type found nowhere else 
The specimen which has been acquired for Scotland is an 
unusually good example of its kind. The pommel is of the 
heavy, round medizval type, known as the “‘ wheel”? pommel, 
which had not yet shrunk to the much smaller disc to be seen 
on later specimens. It also has the distinction of retaining the 
original leather covering of its grip, which is usually missing. 
This sword was shown in the small, picked collection of ancient 
Scottish arms in the Glasgow Empire Exhibition. 


NATIONAL GALLERY AND TATE GALLERY. 
DIRECTORS’ REPORTS, 1937. (H.M. Stationery 
Office.) 9d. net. 


The Directors’ Report, just published, touches upon several 
matters which need careful consideration. It states, for instance, 
that nearly £20,000 has been expended by the trustees on the 
acquisition of four items. The £14,000 given for the four 
little panels by “‘ Giorgione?”’ have already given occasion 
to a violent battle of opinions in the daily papers. Some may, 
however, also think that £4,083 14s. 4d. for an unfinished 
painting by Degas errs on the side of generosity. One must 
not look gift horses in the mouth, but no doubt the “‘ Scaglia ”’ 
Madonna by Van Dyck amongst the gifts and the “ Girlhood 
of Mary the Virgin,” by Rossetti, will have the greatest appeal to 
the general public. 

It is interesting to note that the grant-in-aid has, in spite 
of the perilous times, been increased for 1937-38 from £5,000 
to £6,000. 

Comparison of the number of visitors to the National and 
the Tate Galleries shows that the former had nearly three times 
as many, namely, 620,035 against 261,369, which is surprising. 

Repairs to the pictures were in the vast majority of cases 
confined to surface polishing. Amongst the important pictures 


A HIGHLAND ‘“ GREAT SWORD ” 
Purchased by the National Art-Collections Fund 
(see above) 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


ly Titian’s “‘ Tribute Money” had its old varnish removed 
d was re-varnished. 
The only purchases for the Tate Gallery were the “ Prétre 
Soutane,” by. Haim Soutine (375 guineas), and a “‘ Fille 
| mains jointes,” by Ernst Leyden (£30). Nine works were 
yught out of the Chantrey Fund and presented by the Royal 
\cademy, namely, William Carter’s “ Refectory Table,” R. O. 
Yunlop’s ‘ * Lifeboat, Walberswick,” Reginald Eve’s ‘‘ Max 
seerbohm, Esq.,” Grace Golden’s ‘‘Summer _ Evening, 
mbankment Gardens,” F. C. Jones’s ‘‘ Chimney Stacks and 
Winding Ways, Whitby,” Lily Joseph’s “‘ Roofs, High Holborn,” 
slyn Philpot’s ** Mrs. Gerald Simpson,” William Firman’s 
Old Horse,” and Tissot’s ‘‘ Ball on Shipboard.” The report 
nentions Lord Duveen’s gift of the New Sculpture Hall and its 
pening on June 29th, 1937. 


LIKE OTHER MUSEUMS, THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD, ARE 
iow issuing post cards of their treasures. We have just received 
; set of twelve, published at 2s. It consists of reproductions 
from illuminated manuscripts ranging from XIIIth-century to 
XVIIIth-century Rajput paintings. Perhaps the most attractive 
is a Noah’s Ark from a French XVth century Book of Hours—for 
all the world like a ‘‘ Compagnie des Quinze ”’ setting. 


EVEN THOSE WHO ARE NOT FORTUNATE ENOUGH TO INVEST 
their money in Masterpieces of art must welcome the annual 
appearance of ‘“‘ Barbizon House.” Its 1938 record! again is 
pervaded with a pleasant sense of optimism. There are, one 
feels, not only fine pictures to be bought, but people wise enough 
to buy them. Moreover, Barbizon House specializes in what 
one may call companionable paintings by the artists of the 
XIXth and XXth centuries from Corot to Kenneth Hobson, 
from Millet to Claude Muncaster. In addition it does not 
ignore English and Scottish Old Masters. We cannot mention 
all the pictures that have passed through Barbizon House last 
year, but perhaps an early Corot, “‘ Honfleur,’’ may be selected 
as the most impressive, though it is difficult to choose where 
there are Boudins and Wilson Steers in competition. Mr. Sturge 
Moore contributes an interesting article on an exhibition of 
paintings by ‘‘ Altdorfer and the Danube School at Munich, 
1938.” 

‘acbinen House Record, 1938. Lockett Thomson, 9, Henrietta Street, W.1 





QUEEN ANNE CABINET 
In the possession of Messrs. Hampton & Sons 





QUEEN ANNE WALNUT BUREAU CABINET 
In the possession of Walter S. Beaton, 37, Albert Square, Dundee 


** OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE: ITS DESIGNERS AND CRAFTSMEN.” 
First published 1935. (M. Harris & Sons.) 2nd edition, 1938. 
6s. net. So popular has Messrs. Harris’s little guide proved 
that a second edition has become necessary. We remind our 
readers that it is full of useful information and easily-found 
references to designers and craftsmen of a period from 1500 to 
1820 ; and the text is amplified with more than a hundred page 
illustrations and ornamental diagrams explaining technical terms. 


INCLUDED IN MESSRS. HAMPTON & SONS’, PALL MALL EAST, 
annual sale of antiques is the Queen Anne cabinet illustrated in 
adjoining column. The cabinet is made of finely figured walnut. 
The lower part has secret compartments, hidden behind 
the two small drawers, and there is a long drawer 
in the frieze—the brass drop handles are the originals. 3 ft. 7 in. 
wide, 1 ft. 8 in. deep, 5 ft.6in. high. It is one of many out- 
standing pieces in their sale. 


ANOTHER SALE OF ANTIQUES TO WHICH WE WOULD DRAW OUR 
readers’ special attention is being held during January by Messrs. 
Gill & Reigate, of Hanover Square. The sale is taking place in 
preparation for their removal to more accommodating premises. 


IT IS WITH VERY GREAT REGRET WE HEAR THAT THROUGH 
ill health Mr. J. M. Pontremoli, of 11, Spring Street, Paddington, 
W. 2, finds it necessary to retire from ‘business. In addition to his 
unrivalled knowledge of Eastern floor coverings, Mr. Pontremoli 
has for many years yoyo in English needlework carpets and 
rugs, and the work from his looms in Spring Street, some of 
which has been purchased by the Royal Family, has become 
world famous. His work in this respect will, we are afraid, be 
quite irreplaceable. 
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GREAT ORMOND STREET HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN 





BLUE AND WHITE CEILING with Scroll Decoration, 
measures 18 ft. by 13 ft. (approx.) 


The two early XVIIIth-century ceilings illustrated 
on this page are at present part of 44, Great Ormond 
Street, which is being demolished for the rebuilding 
and extension of the Great Ormond Street Hospital 
for Sick Children. The period is circa 1708, when 
the house was erected, but no definite records of the 
builder or architect can be traced. The hospital wishes 





ARM-CHAIR, George I Period, with original petit point 
needlework and close studding. One of a pair (the other in 
York Museum) 


In the possession of George S. Finlay, 16, Sandyford Place, 
Glasgow, C. 3 
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WHITE CEILING moulded with Figures of Children, 
measures 17 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in. (approx.) 


to find a purchaser, and it is hoped one will be found, 
as the ceilings are unique as well as most beautiful. 

The earliest recorded resident of the house was a 
Samuel Reynordson, 1742. 


THE PASSING OF MR. PERCY WEBSTER ON NOVEMBER I6TH OF 
last year, at the age of 76, is a great loss to the antique world, but 
particularly to everyone interested in old clocks and watches. 
Not only was he a dealer, but also a practical craftsman, more 
perhaps than any living man capable of restoring any old piece 
and making it live again. Though a past Master of the Clock 
Makers’ Company, Mr. Webster was diffident in letting the 
world know of his profound knowledge. His business in 
Great Portland Street was known to all collectors. The move 
to Queen Street, Mayfair, only a few months before his death, 
had proved successful in every way. Forty years ago he took 
over an old house at Leverstock Green, Herts, to which he added 
rooms and workshops, and where he did much of his replacements 
and restorations which are now and again naturally found 
necessary in Tompion’s, Quare’s and other great masters’ clocks. 
Mr. Webster is succeeded by his eldest son, Mr. Malcolm Webster, 
and his daughter, Miss Webster, who have been in the business 
since they left school. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS 
Club opened in their Galleries at 17, Savile Row, W.1, in 
December too late for an adequate notice in this number. 
It comprises pictures, drawings, furniture and other 
objects of art, including examples of the early Victorian 
period, among which will be some works by Etty. It 
may be noted also that the committee are arranging an 
exhibition of ‘‘ British Medizval Art,” to be held in their 
Galleries in May, June and July next; this will help to 
assist and illustrate the International Congress of the 
History of Art meeting in London in July of this year. 
The Period chosen at the club will be approximately from 
A.D. 700 to 1§50. S. B. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 
MRS. GREGORY by Raeburn 


In the possession of R. Ian A. Forbes-Leith, Bart., 
now on exhibition at Burlington House. See article 
P- 3- 

SASKIA AS FLORA (Detail) by Rembrandt 


From the painting formerly in the Buccleuch 
Collection, now in the National Gallery. See article p. 17. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES AND PRINTS : 
AND POTTERY : 


not fixed any definite dates for the 1939 sales, and, as 

usual, little of importance will come on to the market 
uring January. There is, however, a most interesting 
nd important one taking place in Belgium, namely, the public 
uction of the magnificent Van Dyck “‘ Portrait of Sieur Vinck ” 
see illustration). Measuring, approximately, 6} ft. by 4 ft., 
nd listed by Smith, Vol. III, No. 487, this fine work is from 
re Vanden Schrieck Collection, and it is interesting to note 
hat the companion, ‘‘ Portrait of Madame Vinck,” is in a private 
ollection in England, and it is to be hoped that Sieur Vinck 
vill also find a home in this country. The portrait is to be sold 
vithout reserve at the Notaries Saleroom, 7, Marché aux 
Poissons, Louvain, on January 2Ist. 


A = the time of going to press the London salerooms have 


Naturally, the present chaotic state of world affairs has made 
tself felt in the salerooms during the last few weeks, and prices 
have suffered accordingly, particularly in the case of the less 
important items. It is of interest, however, that the fine pieces 
maintain their value, and certainly antiques would prove a safer 
investment than stocks at the present time. 

THE EARL KITCHENER COLLECTION 

On November 16th and 17th, Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. sold 
the well-known collection of Oriental ceramics, Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman antiquities, etc., formed by the late Field-Marshal 
Earl Kitchener of Khartoum, which realized a total of £3,336 15s. 
A well-modelled Figure of a Man in hardwood, 154 in. high, 
fetched £43; a kneeling Figure of Neith, in wood, 14 in. high, 
£23; a bowl of squat form, of veined aragonite, 12 in. diameter, 
XXIst Dynasty, £46; a vase in aragonite, 144 in. high, slightly 
repaired, early Dynastic period, £45; a Head of a Man, in 
mottled granite, 64 in. high, probably XXVIth Dynasty, found 
in Egypt, £165 ; a pair of egg-shell bowls of conical form and to 
tai type, decorated an hau with a conventional lotus design below 
a border of Pa Chi Hsiang, in the centres the archaic nein hao 
of Yung Lo, 7jin., XVIIIth century, £48; a Ruby Bow, 
with white interior, the exterior with a typical mei kuei glaze, 
s}in., K‘ang Hsi mark, a Brush Washer similarly marked, 
a bowl, a saucer dish, with mulberry glaze, Kuang Hsu mark, 
and a pale pink water pot, Yung Cheng mark, £680; a small 
peach-bloom vase of baluster shape, six-character mark of 
K‘ang Hsi, £68 ; a Lang Yao beaker of bronze form, K‘ang Hsi, 
£135; a Rouleau vase (chi chui p‘ing), 18 in., K‘ang Hsi, £125 ; 
and a rare square casket with perforated bamboo moulding on 
the sides and cover, a ‘‘ rouge-de-fer”’ ledge and a pierced 
scrollwork top in flesh tints, supported on four short yellow 
legs, 74 in., K‘ang Hsi, £190. 

RUFFORD ABBEY FURNITURE AND TAPESTRIES 

On November 17th Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 
sold the fine French and English furniture, important tapestries, 
objects of vertu, ship models, and church vestments removed 
from Rufford Abbey. A model of an early frigate, 24 in. high 
by 32in. long, English, circa 1680-1690, which is probably a 
Stuart 44-gun two-decker, as the metal flag she is carrying 
appears to be the Stuart Royal Standard, fetched £283 Ios. 
A similar model mounted with fifty guns from the famous 
Sergison Collection is now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. A Louis XV kingwood etagere, 15} in. diameter, 
£162 15s.; a Louis XV marquetry commode, §8 in. wide, 
stamped, bets 1os.; a Louis XVI commode, 38 in. wide, 
stamped I. C. Saunier, M.E., £102 18s. ; a Louis XV parquetry 
small writing table, 25 in. wide, stamped inside the drawer 
Migeon, M.E., £115 10s.; a Louis XV writing table, 64 in. 
wide, stamped beneath a drawer A. Ferchemenn, £110 §5s. ; 
a suite of Louis XV Aubusson tapestry furniture, consisting of 
a settee and six armchairs, £147 ; a suite of Louis XVI Beauvais 
tapestry furniture, consisting of two settees and six armchairs, 
£1,207 10s. ; Chippendale mahogany knee-hole writing desk, 
55 in. wide, £231; a pair of gilt-wood side tables, 61 in. wide, 
£69 6s.; a Sheraton marquetry commode, 70 in. wide, in the 
Louis XV style, £54 12s.; a Queen Anne Fulham tapestry 
settee, 57 in. wide, £819 ; a panel of Flemish tapestry, 12 ft. 4 in. 


SILVER : 


FURNITURE : PORCELAIN 
OBJETS D’ART 
high by t1oft. wide, 


bearing the town mark 
of Bruges, and probably 
from a design by Cornelius 
Schut, XVIIth century, 
£IIS 10s.; a set of five 
panels of Flemish tapestry 
depicting the History of 
Constantine, late XVIth 
or early XVIIth century, 
£997 10s.; a panel of 
Paris (pre-Gobelins) 
tapestry, 12ft. high by 
20 ft. gin. wide, woven 
in the XVIIth century 
ateliers of Comans and 
de la Planche, £273; 
a pair of Paris (pre- 
Gobelins) tapestries, 9 ft. 
3in. high by 7 ft. § in. 
wide, XVIIth century, 
woven in colours with two 
mythological scenes de- 
signed by Simon Vouet 
from the series of Apollo 
and Daphne, £246 IS5s. ; 
a panel of Gothic tapestry, 





PORTRAIT OF SIEUR VINCK 


8 ft. gin. high by 9 ft. By VAN Dyck 
10 in. wide, Flemish early To be sold without reserve on January 
XVIth century, woven in 21st by Maitre F. F. Peeters, 


colours with two scenes 
from the Life of King 
David, £430 10s.; a panel of Gothic tapestry, 17 ft. 6 in. 
high by 10 ft. wide, probably Tournai or Brussels, early XVIth 
century, woven in colours with a scene depicting the three Fates 
trampling the prostrate figure of Chastity, £808 1os.; another 
with a subject representing the Triumph of Chastity over Love, 
£819; and a large panel illustrating three scenes from the 
Crucifixion, £1,050. 
THE RUFFORD ABBEY PICTURES 

At the same galleries on November 18th this collection of 
old masters was sold. Two Canaletto’s, ‘‘A View of the 
Quirinal Palace, Rome,”’ and ‘‘ A View of the Via Di Ripetta, 
Rome,” fetched £2 835; J. S. Copley’s “‘ Portrait of a Young 
Girl,’ £131 5s.; J. Van Eyck’s ‘‘A Donor and His Son in 
Black Habits ”’ on panel, 203 in. by 12 in., £462; a work of the 
Flemish school, ‘‘ Portrait of a Nobleman,”’ possibly a Duke of 
Burgundy, inscribed Thos. Dux, on panel, 18$in. by 13 in., 
£173 §5s.; Gainsborough’s ‘‘The Ford,” £1,417  Ios.; 
Gheeredt’s ‘‘ Portrait of George, Sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, 
K.G.,” £199 10s.; Hobbema’s ‘‘ A Woody Landscape with a 
Cottage and Angler,” on panel, 22$in. by 32in., £3,675; 
Holbein’s ‘‘ Portrait of Sir Henry Sydney, K.G.,” on panel, 
26 in. by 20}$in., £367 10s.; Van Der Neer’s ‘‘A Moonlit 
Landscape,” signed with monogram, 21 in. by 27in., £546; 
Rembrandt’s ‘‘ A Girl at a Window,” 31 in. by 24 in., £4,620 ; 
and his portrait of his father, in dark dress and cap, on panel, 
22} in. by 18} in., £1,575 ; Jacob Van Ruisdael’s ‘‘ A Park with 
a Country House,’ ’ signed, 28 in. by 36} in., £1,680; Salomon 
Van Ruisdael’s ‘‘ A River Scene with a Ferry Boat,”’ signed 
and dated 1650, 41 in. by 59in., £4,200; Velazquez ‘‘ Head 
of an Old Man,” on panel, 14 in. by 11 in., £441 ; and Zuccaro’s 
** Portrait of a Nobleman,” with inscription and date 1586, on 
panel, 16 in. by 12 in., £367 Ios. 

SILVER 

At SOTHEBY’sS, on November 24th and 25th, silver and silver- 
gilt from the collection of the late Ivor A. B. Ferguson, Esq., 
was sold. Four sauce-boats and covers, matching, 94 in. wide, 
three London, 1802, the other London, 1820, fetched £54; a 
large vase and cover, 22 in. high by Paul Storr, London, 1808, 
£135; and a tea and coffee service, comprising teapot, London, 
1803, coffee pot, cream ewer and sugar basin, London, 1804, and 


Louvain, Belgium 
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THE PUSEY HORN 
From the Hearst Col- 
lection sold at Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods 
on December 14th and pur- 
chased by an anonymous 
donor for presentation to 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum 


a modern milk jug, £65. 


At CHRISTIE'S, on November 30th, a 
George I plain pear-shaped muffineer, 3} in. high, 1723, fetched 
£10 12s.; a George II plain pear-shaped cream jug, 3} in. high, 


£14 17s. 7d.; another, similar, by Benjamin West, 1746, 
£11 19s. 2d.; a William and Mary mug, 4} in. high, 1693, 
makers mark “P.R.” in cypher, pellet below, £25 Is. 7d. ; 
and a James II plain cylindrical tankard and cover, 6} in. high, 
1685, maker’s mark “F.S.,” £104. At SOTHEBY’s, on 
December Ist, a George I Irish tazza, 10} in. diameter, possibly 
by Ant’ny Stanley, marked on foot and rim, Dublin, 1715, £35 ; 
a Maidenhead spoon, parcel-gilt, the stem engraved with an 
inscription, maker’s mark “‘ I.F.,’”” London, 1593, £85 ; another, 
London, apparently 1612, £40; an Irish tea urn of oval section, 
184 in. high, by James Scott, Dublin, 1806, £46; a rare William 
III chocolate pot, 10 in. high, by Joseph Ward, London, 1701, 
£120; and a Charles II tankard of large size, 8} in. high, maker’s 
mark ‘‘ W.W.”’ between mullets and pellets, London, 1674, £58. 
THE SCHIFF LIBRARY 

On December 6th to 9th, Messrs. SOTHEBY’S sold the third 
and final portion of the famous library formed by the late 
Mortimer L. Schiff, Esq., which, realizing nearly £13,000, 
brought the total for the complete library to over £50,000. This 
sale also included a number of fine Grolier bindings and ‘‘ Auctores 
Historie Ecclesiastice,’’ Basle, 1535, fetched £150; Steuchus, 
Augustinus, of Gubbio, Lyons, 1548, £380; and Xenophontis 
. . Opera (in Latin), Basle, 1534, £150; a first-rate Caxton, 
the Blandford-Huth copy of ‘ * Cicero,” De Senectute, 1481, 
fetched £1,080; Salomon Gessner’s ‘* Giuvres,” 3 vols., large 
paper, extra illustrated, Paris, 1786-93, £155; an important 
illuminated manuscript—a Book of Hours, containing the arms 
of Josse Van Varssenaere, Burgomaster of Bruges, in the first 
half of the XVth century—{370; the famous Cleveland- 
Demidoff-Rahir copy of Ovid’s ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” 1767-70, 
one of the only three which contain the preliminary etchings for 
the plates, £1,180 ; and Voltaire’s ‘‘ Qiuvres,” 11 vols., 26 plates 
by Aliamet, Baquoy Le Mire and others, after Eisen, Paris, 


1751, £160. 
THE HEARST SILVER 

As anticipated, the sale of the Hearst collection of silver 
removed from St. Donat’s Castle, at Messrs. CHRISTIE’S, on 
December 14th, created great interest and excitement, and there 
was some spirited bidding. The total of £41,882 must be 
considered satisfactory, and it is very pleasing to know that at 
least three of the lots will be finding a permanent home in this 
country, the Boston Oar, which realized £1,100, and which was 
purchased by grants from the National Art Collections Fund and 
the Boston Trust, going to the Boston Museum, Lincolnshire. 
A Commonwealth peg tankard and cover, 7} in. high, by John 
Plummer, York, 1657, which fetched £820, will go to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum ; also the famous Pusey Horn, which realized 
£1,900, and is being presented to the museum by an anonymous 
donor. Other prices were: for a George I large silver-gilt punch- 
bowl, 15 in. diameter, gin. high, by Thomas Farrer, 1722, 
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engraved with the arms of George I, wit 
garter motto and supporters, and < 
William, Fifth Earl of Coventry, wh 
from 1717-19, was Joint-Clerk Com; 
troller of the Board of Green Cloth, an 
in this capacity attended the King on 
visit to Germany in 1719 ; also a punc! 
ladle and a pair of wooden fruit squeeze: 
with silver mounts, £900; a George 
silver-gilt rose-water ewer and dish t 
David Willaume, 1718, £1,000; a pa 
of Queen Anne silver-gilt ewers b 
Simon Pantin, ‘1713, £1,400; a Williar 
and Mary toilet service by Anthon 
Nelme, 1691, £1,020; a Charles | 
large two-handled porringer, cover an 
stand, 1662, maker’s mark ‘“R.F. 
between pellets, £1,000; a Common 
wealth silver-gilt porringer, cover an 
stand, 1655, maker’s mark, ‘* A.M.,” i 
monogram, probably for A. Moore 
£1,050 ; a Commonwealth silver-gilt cu; 
and cover, 13%in. high, 1650, maker’s 
mark ‘“‘ W.M..,”’ with cinquefoil and three 
pellets, £850; a James I silver-gil: 
steeple-cup and cover, 12} in. high, by 
F. Terry, 1623, £580; a pair of James | 
silver-gilt grace cups, 7 in. high, 1619, maker’s mark “‘ W.F.,’ 
£580; a James I silver-gilt rosewater ewer and dish, 19 in 
diameter, ewer 11} in. high, 1618, maker’s mark indistinct, but 
previously described as “‘ a running cupid,” £1,950 ; << James I 
silver-gilt rosewater ewer and dish, the ewer 15} in. high, the 
dish 20 in. diameter, 1615, maker’s mark, a trefoil slipped, £1,500 ; 
a James I silver-gilt flagon, 12} in. high, 1607, maker’s mark 
“TA.” in a shaped shield, £1,000; an Elizabethan silver-gilt 
bell salt, 9 in. high, 1591, maker’s mark “‘ N.R.”’ conjoined pellets 
below, £820 ; and an Elizabethan silver-gilt cup and cover, 14} in. 
high, 1558, £920. 
JEWELS 

The sale of the final portion of the wonderful casket of 
jewels, the property of the late Mrs. A. A. Watney Weguelin, 
at CHRISTIE’s on December 7th again proved the exquisite 
taste and knowledge of this collector, and a large diamond 
two-stone cross-over ring with platinum hoop fetched £560 ; 
a diamond corsage ornament of scroll outline, £660; a pair of 
black pearl pendant ear-rings, £760; the superb diamond 
plastron, which was illustrated in the December Apollo and which 
had one stone missing, £1,080; a pearl necklace of the highest 
importance, made up of a row of 92 and a row of 105 pearls, 
£4,000 ; and another made up of a row of 45, a row of §5 and a 
row of 71 pearls, £5,800. 


THE HENEAGE COLLECTION 

On December 8th Messrs. SOTHEBY sold the collection of 
Continental and English porcelain and pottery, also Chinese 
porcelain and works of art, the property of Claud W. Heneage, 
Esq. ; a Meissen figure of ‘‘ The Gardener,” by J. M. Eberlein, 
made for Count Brulh’s pantry, fetched £26 ; a Meissen group of 
‘** Shepherd Lovers,” by Kaendler, £26; a Fulda figure of a 
gardener dressed as a gallant, 7} in., mark in blue, a cross (arms 
of the Bishopric of Fulda), £25; a pair of plates by James 
Pennington, 9} in., mark in blue, “‘ Flight,’’ between a crown 
and crescent, from a service made for the Duke of Clarence in 
1792, and afterwards in the possession of the Earl of Munster, 
£23; a pair of Chelsea figures of a sportsman and companion, 
8} in., gold anchor mark, £20; a pair of Chelsea figures of a 
bun seller and companion, 8} in., gold anchor mark, £36; and 
a set of three Spode baskets, with perforated oval cover and 
double entwined rustic handles, brilliantly painted with flowers 
on a blue and gold scale ground, 4? in., mark Spode, 1166, £25. 


THE WILLIAM RIDOUT COLLECTION 

On December 13th Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 
sold the William Ridout collection of Italian majolica, European 
pottery, faience and delftware; a faenza large pharmacy jar, 
painted in dark blue, green and brown, 104 in. high, and a pair 
of similar jars, 9} in. high, late XVth century, fetched £54 12s. ; 
a Deruta pharmacy jar, £46 4s.0 and another similar, £31 Ios. ; 
five North Italian pharmacy jars, late XVth and early XVIth 
centuries, £63 ; and Lambeth delft dish, of oval shape, modelled 
in relief after a dish made by Bernard Palissy, known as ‘‘ La 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


-ondide,”’ inscribed with ‘“‘ W.P.’”’ in a monogram, and the 
e, 1671 (?), on the back, 19 in. long, XVIIth century, £37 16s. 


-INTED BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
On November 28th to December Ist, Messrs. SOTHEBY 
id a collection of printed books, illuminated manuscripts, 
tograph letters, and historical documents, etc., and Archbishop 
ranmer’s copy of Henry VIII. Assertio Septem Sacramentorum 
dversus Martinum Lutherum, with his signature “‘ Thomas 
antuarien ” on the title page, and a few M.S. notes in his hand, 
tched £42 ; John Bunyan’s “ One thing is Needful,” or serious 
,editation upon the Four Last Things: Death, Judgment, 
feaven, and Hell, 12mo, London, printed for Francis Smith 
t the Elephant and Castle without Temple-Barre, N.D., £72 ; 
he Newe Testament Yet Once Agayne Corrected by Wiilyam 
indale, the only known copy containing a portion of the 
calendar (March-—October), £92; the Printed Papal Bull of 
- Pius V Excommunicating Queen Elizabeth and All those 
ho Adhered to her, of which only two other copies are known, 
oth of which are in the Vatican, £110; a letter from Martin 
Luther to Johann Walther, who was the precentor of the Elector 
f Saxony, £54; the famous initialled Autograph Manuscript 
by Benito Mussolini of his article on Fascism, *‘ A Chi Giova ?” 
which appeared in I/ Popolo d’Italia on May 28th, 1921, 3 pp. 
folio, which was written a few months before the great march 
ym Rome after which Mussolini was asked to form a Cabinet, 
£100; and an interesting collection of thirty letters and docu- 
ments, probably the finest that has appeared at auction since 
the Morris sale of Nelson’s letters, covering twenty years of his 
life, from 1786 to within a few days of his death in 1805, £105. 


PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 

At Messrs. CHRISTIE’S on November 25th a picture by 
Pompeo Battoni, “ Portrait of a Gentleman, ” signed and dated 
1769, 29 in. by 24in., fetched £110 5s. ; Rembrandt’s “‘ A Young 
Warrior,” on panel, 21 in. by 18 in., £252 ; **The Mouth ofa 
River,” by J. Van de Cappelle, on panel, 15}in. by 21} in., 
£1,050; ‘‘A view of Veere-on-the-Scheldt,” by Cuyp, signed, 
on panel, 26 in. by 35? in., £525 ; “‘ A Sandy Road,”’ by J. Van 
Goyen, on panel, 15 in. by 23 in., £138 12s.; ‘“‘ A View on the 
Guidecca, Venice,” by Guardi, 18 in. by 274 in., £682 ; ‘“‘ A River 
Scene, with Ferry Boat,’ by Salomon Van Ruisdael, signed and 
dated 1647, on panel, 274 in. by 354 in., £2,520; ‘‘ The Gipsy 
Fortune Teller,’ by Peter De Hooch, on panel, 19}in. by 
174in., £462; and ‘*‘ The Virgin and Child,” by Giotto, on 
panel, 10} in. by 7 in., £357. At SOTHEBY’s on November 23rd 
a J. S. Cotman “A Landscape and Stream, with Two Boys 
Angling,” 17in. by 134in., fetched £330. At CHRISTIE’s on 
November 28th, ‘‘ Naval Engagements,” a pair, by C. Brooking, 
signed, 31 in. by §6in., realized £294; ‘* Shooting Subjects,” 
a set of four by George Stutts, 29} in. by 244 in., £304 Ios. ; 
‘*A Naval Engagement,” by Van De Velde, 39} in. by 5oin., 
£157 10os.; ‘* Classical Ruins with Figures,” a pair by Pannini, 
42 in. by 27 in., £262 10s ; and “‘ A Fleet at Anchor off Antwerp,” 
by Van Antum, on panel, 21 in. by 35in., £141 15s. At the 
same rooms on December 2nd, ‘‘ A Farmstead,” by P. Wilson 
Steer, O.M., 1924, 154 in. by 194 in., fetched £126 ; ‘*‘ Haymakers 
Conversing,”’ by L. Lhermitte, 254 in. by 194in., £94 Ios. ; 

‘Feeding the Ducks,” by Birket Foster, 94in. by 1I4in., 
£152 §s. ; and ‘‘Wall Flowers and Cherry Blossom,” by Fantin- 
Latour, 1876, 184 in. by 17in., £294. Also in this sale were 
the drawings by William Blake, and his ‘‘ The Infant Jesus 
Praying with Angels,” signed with initials, 124 in. by 13} in., 
fetched £630; ‘*‘ Christ Appearing to the Apostles after the 
Resurrection,” colour printed, 154 in. by 19 in., and is probably 
No. 164 mentioned in A. Gilchrist’s ‘‘ Life of William Blake,” 
1863, Vol. II, p. 203, £78 15s.; ‘“‘ Ruth, the Dutiful Daughter 
in Law,” colour printed, 144in. by 19in., which is probably 
another pull of. the colour print in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, £52 1es.; and ‘‘ Lamech and his Two Wives,” colour 
printed, 14? in. by 184in., £63. The set of seventeen wood 
blocks by this master for the woodcut illustrating the first 
Eclogue of Dr. R. J. Thorton’s “‘ Pastorals of Virgil,’ realized 
£504; and the set of electrotypes made from these, £55. At 
these rooms on December 12th a Birket Foster ‘‘ Springtime,” 
II in. by 15} in., fetched £157 tos. ; Peter De Wint’s “* A Norfolk 
River,” 13 in. by 21in., £178 1os.; and ‘‘A Welsh Pool, 
Llangwy,” by B. W. Leader, B.A., 33 in. by §4in., £71. 


OBJECTS OF VERTU, GOLD BOXES, ETC. 


On November 17th Messrs. SoTHEBY & Co. sold a catalogue 
of objects of vertu, gold boxes, miniatures, &c. ; a Persian dagger, 
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COMMONWEALTH PEG TANKARD AND COVER 

74 in. high By JOHN PLUMMkR, York, 1657 

From the Hearst Collection sold at Messrs. Christie, Manson and 

Woods on December 14th and presented to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum 


set with semi-precious stones in cloissoné, the ricasso with chased 
floral ornament, fetched £120; a rare early artillery level and 
sight, by Ulrich Klieber, dated 1575, Augsburg, XVIth century, 
which by its workmanship was apparently made for some high 
commander, £105 ; a Spanish compass and astronomical dial in 
chased gilt-bronze, with horizontal slide regulator, 4} in. square, 
end XVIth century, £125; a Louis XVI gold and mother-o’- 
pearl Carnet de Bal, £125 ; a Louis XVI gold enamel box, £135 ; 
a French gold and enamel box, early XIXth century, 34 in., 
£170; a French three- colour gold oval box, bearing the mark 
of Strasbourg, 1763, 3} in., £85 ; a French gold oblong snuff-box, 
early XIXth century, £65 ; ; a Louis XVI oval box, by Pierre 
Guery, Paris, 1780, £135 ; a Louis XV agate and gold snuff-box, 
£70; a Louis XVI three-colour gold oval box, £70; 
and a superb Louis XV two-colour gold box, bearing the mark 
of Jean Formey, Paris, 1763, £440. At CHRISTIE’s on November 
21st, a French gold boitre a mouches, of almost rectangular form, 
entirely overlaid with panels of translucent blue enamel overlaid 
with foliage in gold, the lid set with a mechanical movement of a 
ship in Venice, with rose diamond thunibpion, £135 a George III 
gold engine-turned snuff- 
box, £95 ; anda Louis XVI 
gold snuff-box, of deep 
rectangular form, Paris, 
1765, J. J. Prevost, 
Fermier-General, £120. 


CONTINENTAL 
SALES 

The sale of old engrav- 
ings held by C. G. Boerner, 
of Leipzig, at the end of 
November was most suc- 
cessful, realizing a total 
of 100,000 reichsmarks. 
The highest price was 
12,400 reichsmarks for a 
fine impression of Diirer’s 
** Nativity ” (see illustra- 
tion) ; for his ‘* Adoration 
of the Kings,”’ B.3 (wood- 
cut), 1,100 rm.; “‘ The 
Resurrection,” B.15, 1,300 
rm.; ‘‘ The Promenade,” 
B.94, 3,300rm.; “‘ The 
Virgin,” B.38, 1,100 rm. ; 
and Rembrandt’s ‘‘ The 
Angel appearing to the 
Shepherds,” B.44, 3,600 





THE NATIVITY. By Durer 
Sold by C. G. Boerner, of 
rm. Leipzig, at the end of November 





HERALDIC 


ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send 


full description and a Photograph or Drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


IN NO CASE MUST THI 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo. 


D 62. ARMS ON POTTERY PLATES, circa 1760.—Arms : 
Or a pegasus argent, on a chief azure three silver mullets. 


These are foreign Arms, probably French, and would not appear 
to have any connection with those of George Washington. 


2) CREST ON GLASS DECANTERS, circa 1810.—Crest : 
On the stump of a ttee environed with a serpent an eagle rising 
all proper. Motto: ‘‘ Volando reptilia sperno.” 


The Crest of Robert Scarth, J.P., of Finstown, Orkney, N.B. 


D.63. ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN PLATE, circa 
1735, decorated with English hunting scene.—Arms: Gules a 
fess or between eight billets. Crest: Out of a ducal coronet or 
a leopard’s head couped at the neck proper. 


These are the Arms of May, of Oxney, co. Kent. 


D.64. ARMS ON PORTRAIT DATED 1831. 
Arms: Gules a fess or between three bezants. 
These are the Arms of Hayes. There was a Charles Hayes 
baptised at St. Leonards, London, 1804-5, who matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, June 17th, 1830, aged 25, and was 
B.A. 1834. 


AET. 27.— 


D.65. ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN CIRCULAR 
DISH, YUNG-TCHENG, circa 1730.—Arms : Quarterly 1 and 
4. Azure a castle argent, MacLeod; 2. Gules three legs in 
armour conjoined at the thigh proper placed in triangle, Isle of 
Man ; 3. Azure a stag’s head cabossed or, Mackenzie ; impaling : 
Barry embattled argent and azure an escutcheon gules, Straiton. 
Crest: A lion’s head erased argent. Motto: ‘‘ Murus aheneus.” 


These are the Arms of MacLeod, of Muiravonside quartering 
Isle of Man and Mackenzie and impaling Straiton of Lauriston, 
co. Kincardine. 


2) ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN PLATE, YUNG- 
TCHENG, circa 1730.—Arms: Sable a cinquefoil between 
eight cross crosslets fitchée or, Best; impaling: Gules a fess 
between six martlets argent, Crook. Crest: Out of a ducal 
coronet an ostrich’s head between two wings argent. 


Made for George Best, of Greenwich, Dedham and Kew, who 


died, aged 81, October roth, 1788, having married Sarah Crook, 
who died 1779. 


(3) ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN PLATE, CHIEN 
LUNG, circa 1750.—Arms: Azure a chevron between thre« 
covered cups or. Crest: A covered cup as in the Arms. 


These are the Arms of Butler, of Chester. 


D.66. ARMS ON SILVER TEAPOT.—Arms: Per pale or 
and azure, on a fess engrailed argent between three greyhound 
courant counterchanged a fleur-de-lys between two lozenge gules 
White, impaling sabled chevron between three urchins argent, 
Harris. Crest: An arm embowed, habited or charged with tw 
bends wavy gules holding in the hand a stork by the legs, wing: 
expanded proper, beaked and legged gold. 


These are the Arms of White, of Yeovil, co. Somerset, and of 
Poole and Tickleford, co. Dorset, impaling Harris, co. Surrey. 


D. 67. (1) ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN TEA CADDY, 
YUNG-TCHENG,, circa 1725.—Arms: Or two bars sable. 


These may be the Arms of Deynes or Pever, both of co. Norfolk 


(2) ARMS ON CHINESE PORCELAIN PLATE, CHIEN- 
LUNG, circa 1740.—Arms: Quarterly 1 and 4. Ora greyhound 
in full course between two bars sable, Baker; 2 and 3. Ora 
chevron between three helmets proper, Cholmley ; impaling : 
Azure a fess nebulée or between three crescents, each encircling 
an estoile argent, Bateman. Crest: A cockatrice proper. 


These are the Arms of Baker, of Orsett Hall, co. Essex, quartering 
Cholmley, of York, and impaling Bateman, of Whitechapel, co. 
Middlesex. 


(3) ARMS ON CHINESE PORCF i CIRCULAR DISH, 
YUNG-TCHENG, circa 1725.—Arms: Gules three antique 
crowns or. On the dexter side of the shield a canton gules charged 
with a lion rampant or. Crest: A burning mountain proper, 
surmounted by the Grant war cry ‘‘ Craigelachie.” Motto: 
** Stand Fast.” 


Made for Sir James Grant, of Grant, sixth Baronet of Luss ; 
born July 28th, 1679, and died January 16th, 1747, having 
married, January 29th. 1702, Anne, only child and heir of Sir 
Humphrey Colquhoun of Luss. The canton of the side is 
possibly intended for the badge of a Nova Scotia Baronet. 





